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EDUCATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 














| PPLETONS'’ Readers make conversation a leading feature in |_| GGLESTON’S S History 0 of the United States and its ts People for 
their method of development. In the early numbers every |_| the use of Schools. The success of this book has been re- 
line, every picture is made suggestive of thought for conversa- | | markable. Already it is in use in thousands of the best | 
| tion. In the more advanced books each selection is accom- |_| schools of our country. With its wealth of illustration, clear- | 
| panied with hints involving the use of language. They stand unrivaled | ness of type, beauty and strength of binding, and interesting style of | 
as books for se children in the best use of the English nate. the author, it is hardly a wonder that the book is so warmly received. 





| ROFESSOR Conklin’s English Grammar and Composition | | P ] SHE hiiiiana? Series of Geographies comprises a compre- | 


compasses the entire range of the usual two-book course. It | hensive three-book course, beautifully illustrated, up to date. 

is sufficiently elementary for pupils of the lowest grammar | The Elementary is based on the odjective method, taking 

grades, and is advanced enough to cover all that is required | gradual steps from the known to the unknown. The ine» ff 
of the highest grammar classes. The author has succeeded in making | gives prominence to commercial features. The maps are unexcelled. 
grammar an interesting study. The method is strictly inductive. | The Physical, me ten scientific specialists, has no rival on the sedate 
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RACTICAL Business Forms and Movement Books have been | JR series of preparatory classical text-books is uniform in | 
added to Appletous’ Standard Series of Copy-Books. These | both the Latin and the Greek. Harkness’s First Year in | 
new books make the series more than ever valuable for schools, Latin, Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, and Frieze’s Virgil—all have | 

as they not only give the pupils a correct knowledge of busi- = references to Harkness’s LatinGrammar. Harkness’s First | 

ness and social forms, blank checks, receipts, letters, etc., but also train Greek Book, Keep’s Greek Lessons, Boise’s Anabasis, and Johnson's | 


the muscles of the arm and hand in producing the true writing movement. , | Iliad have full references to the new Hadley-Allen’s Greek Grammar. 


ESSONS in United States ihe | for Sines Classes, by Dr. | UMBERS Illustrated, by Dr. Rickorr, is a veritable object- 
Epwarp EGGLeEstTon, will be ready early in the summer. lesson book on arithmetic, and makes the study most inter- 
This little book will make the study of history delightful to | esting and impressive for children. Numbers Applied is a | 
younger pupils by introducing them, in pleasant narrative | practical application of arithmetical principles, the problems | 

style, to more than a score of men who are the great landmarks of our | occurring in every-day life. A complete text-book. Numbers Symbol- 

| country’s story. The book is beautifully illustrated with hundreds of ized, by Prof. SENSENIG, is the elementary algebra of the series, to be | 

| pictures by the best artists. It will form a charming introduction to Dr, followed very shortly by Numbers Universalized, an advanced algebra. | 
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Send for full Descriptive Circulars. 
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WORD MANUAL to accompany Appletons’ Read- | HARKNESS’S COMPLETE COURSE inLATIN | INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. Ed- 
ers. A practical aid to teaching Reading. FOR THE FIRST YEAR. New edition. Intro- ited by WILLIAM T. Harris, LL. D. 


Leaflets for First Reader, 12 cents; Manual for First and duction price, $1.12. Vol. VI1.—Preyer’s Senses and the Will. $1.50. 


Second Readers, 16 cents; Manual, complete, 20 cents. | Coy’S FIRST GREEK READER. An introduction | vol, VIII.—Kay's Memory. 1.50. 
JOHONNOT’S GRANDFATHER'S STORIES. | to Xenophon’s Anabasis. Introduction price, 84 cents. : ‘ 
| Vol. [X.—Preyer’s Development of the Intellect. $1.50. 


Vol. I, Historical Readers. Introduction price, 27 cts. 
I, Historical Readers. Introduction price, 54 cents. é ae | Vol. XI.—Boone’s Education in the United States: 
APPLETONS’ SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE | ROEMER’S COURS DE LECTURE ET DE | A History from the Earliest Settlements. 
WORLD. Introduction price, $1.22. TRADUCTION. Vol. III. Introduction price, $1.20. | Special terms on this series to subscribers. 








Copies of the above books will be mailed to teachers on receipt of prices quoted. 








Educational Notes for July, 1889, will be mailed free to Teachers. | D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Send for full Descriptive Catalogue of he rey for all schools NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, 8 4N FRANCISCO. 








and all grades of study 
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Writing and Pencil Tablets 


THE CENTURY WRITING TABLET 














COPYRIGHTED 1889. 


Made to commemorate the Inauguration of GEORGE WASHINGTON, one Century 
ago, as the first President of the United States, Covers have on a 
correct likeness of GEORGE and MARTHA WASHINGTON.  Insides of covers 
have a printed list of all Presidents, when Inaugurated, Time Served, 

Birth, Death, and other interesting matter concerning them. 
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Retail, .... & and 10 cents. 


Playmates Tablets. 


FOR PENCIL USE. 


These Tablets are similar to our $cribblers ; they open at 
the side like a book, and the leaves are Perforated on 
the edge, for easy removal if desired. The Pict- 
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ures on the covers are after original designs oy , 
painted exclusively for this line. CPinnatts a8 
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Retail, . ... & and 10 cents. 


OL STATIONERY 




















Fairy Writing Tablets. 


For General Correspondence. 





These Tablets contain a fine grade of White and Cream 
paper, suitable for Business and General correspond- 
ence. The covers show the finest specimens of 
the Lithographic art ever put on a Tablet. 


Commercial Note, ORE, oe ee 20 cents. 
ae a) = MS gr eS eiaerte 25 sed 
Letter Note, TR yet ge Gage ® 40 sad 





Lord Fauntleroy Writing Tablets. 


These contain a fair quality of Writing paper. Original Drawings, depict- 
ing scenes in the play of this name, are Lithographed on the covers 
in blended colors, which make a pretty Picture that 
can be detached and preserved as a Souvenir. 





COPYRIGHTED 1889, ACME GTATIONERY & PAPER CO. NEW YORK 


FAIRY TABLETS. AB LET 


Retai l, 3d and 10 cents SOPYRIGHTED 1880, AOME STATIONERY @ PAPER CO, NEW YORK, 


























Spelling Tablets and Blanks, Thesis or Examination Tablets, 
Composition Books, Quincy Practice Papers, ac. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE GOODS. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER (0, 


59 Duane St. . . . New York. 
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#« PEDAGOGICAL * “DESK” 


Published fii dh LEE and SHEPARD Boston 


The World Here and Elsewhere Pror. 


illustrate the principles of — 


Methods and Aids in Geography For the Use of 


Teachers and Normal Schools By CHARLES F. KinG, Head Mas- | 


ter of the Dearborn Grammar School, Boston Cloth illustrated 


$1.60 net 
te This should be on every teacher’s desk. 


“SEE, Do, AND THEN TELL” 


Chips From a Teacher’s Workshop By L. R.. 
Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Hamilton, | 
Ohio Cloth, $1.20 pet Four hundred pages of good advice for Edu- | 
cators and Parents on the Educational Topics of the Day by an | 
It has been called “a mine of practical | 
“Arithmetic, Literature, Language, | 
Geography, and History are all considered.” The ten chapters of Hints on Language 


KLEMM, PH.D. 


Experienced Educator 
and stimulating suggestions.” 


this book cover a wide range. 


Primary Methods in Zoology Teaching For Teach-| 
By W. P. MANTOoN, M D., F.R.M.S. | 
Authcr of “‘ Beginnings With the Microscope,” “‘ Taxidermy With- | 


ers in Common Schools 


out a Teacher,” “‘ Insects,” and “‘ Field Botany” 40 centsnet ‘‘A 
book of suggestions to teachers as to topics and methods His direc- 


KIn@’s | 
New Series of GEOGRAPHICAL READERS (In preparation) To | 'An Hour With Delsarte 


““EXPRESSION IS THE DRESS OF. THOUGHT” 


SION By ANNA MORGAN, of the Chicago Conservatory With | 
full-page illustrations by Rosa Mueller Sprague and Marian Rey- | 
nolds 4to cloth, $1.60 net Will be found a great help in the | 
schoolroom ; whereby may be gained much knowledge with flexi- | 
bility, grace, and ease of bearing. A grand Aid in Elocution. 


EXERCISE IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


| Handbook of Light Gymnastics By Lucy B. Hunt) 
formerly Instructor in Gymnastics at Smith (Female) College, | 


40 cents net The practice of Gymnastics is inseparable from 
the development of the vocal organs in elocution This little 
manual is prepared by a thoroughly competent teacher ; 


LANGUAGE HELPS 


In connection with Sight Reading 
and Writing in Primary and Intermediate Schools ByS. ARTHUR 
BENT, A.M. Superintendent of the Public Schools of Clinton, 
Mass. 40 cents net There area thousand suggestions between its 
covers that cannot fail to aid you in getting your classes in syste- 
matic shape It contains a vocabulary of three hundred words to 
be developed during the first five months of school life, which in it- 
self is worth the price of the book _Its use will tend to uniformity | 
in language teaching in the lower grades, — a point that cannot be 


the | 
exercises are such as would be given the pupil by any proficient | 
teacher of elocution, and may be used in classes or by individuals | 


BOOKS ™ 


(Net Prices) 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


A STUDY OF eis | endsuwemen Lessons in the Primary School 


By Louisa Parsons Hopkins, Supervisor of Elementary Science 
in Boston Public Schools A System of instruction for the training 
of the senses of the young to secure habits of observation, thought 
and expression, enabling teachers to teach successfully Elemen- 
tary Science as required in the present system of education In 
three separate parts comprising 

i PLAN OF OBSERVATION WORK anv SENSE LESSONS 

2 PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 

3 PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF NATURE 

Price, 30 cemts each net 


By THE SAME AUTHOR 


How Shall My Child be Taught! Practical Pedagogy 


or the Science of Teaching Illustrated By Mrs. Louisa PARSONS 
Hopxins, Supervisor in Boston Public Schools Cloth, $1.20 net 
With an introductory letter from T. W. Higginson, the records of 
“A Year’s Experiment in Teaching,” and the results of active work 
in education are fully diseussed and illustrated in a valuable 
manner 


Educational Psychology A Treatise for Parents and 


Educators 40 cents net Is a compact volume, giving in condensed 
form a great amount of valuable matter Tliere is increasing call 
for works of this kind; and one so sound, clear, and complete as 








tions are clear and simple, and to the mind of a good teacher the | 

plan he outlines would be eminently inspiring.” | too strongly commended 
BIGELOW’S 

HORACE GRANT’S HANDBOOKS 


Arithmetic for Young Children Being a Series of 
Exercises exemplifying the Manner in which Arithmetic should 
be taught to young Children By HoRACE GRANT American Edi- 
tion Edited by Willard mall Price, 40 cents net 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, 
Cambridge, Mass. 40 cents ne 


| Mistakes in writing En 


Handbook of Punctuation And other Typographical 
Matters For the Useof Printers, Authors, Teachers, and Scholars 


| ** Educational Psychology” will be cordially welcomed by parents 
HANDBOOKS and teachers 
Handbook of the Earth Natural Methods in Geography 
40 cents net A review and generalization of geographical facts, a 
guide to right methods of study, and an application of the prinei- 
ples of psychology to the art of teaching, which shall educate, as 
well as improve the pupil 


Corrector at the University Press, | 
t } 


glish and How to Avoid | 


Them For the Use of all who teach, write or speak the Language 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW 
practical proof reader, and h 
best English 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses 
For Young Children By Horace Grant Edited by Willard | 
Small Price, 40 cts net These books are prepared for the purpose 


of providing instruction and amusement for children who are too Study of the English Classics 
BLAISDELL, A.M. Price, $1.00 net Dr. Blaisdell’s 


young to read and write. Their special object is to excite 
little children to examine surrounding objects correctly, so that 
valuable knowledge may be acquired, while the attention, memory, 
judgment, and invention are duly exercised. 


pressly prepared for Teachers 
University, says: 
teachers and students of Engl 





Send for Catalogue of Textbooks and Library Books 
Copies sent for examination upon receipt of price 


“It will give good cheer and good help to all 


40 cents net Mr. Bigelow is still a 

is books are thorough guides to the; Reminiscences of Friedrich Froebel By Baron- 
Ess B. VON MARENHOLZ-BULOW Translated by Mrs. Horace 
Mann With asketch of the life of Friedrich Froebel by Miss Emily 
Shirreff 12mo Cloth, $1.20 net ‘‘In this book the methods of the 
great apostie of the Kindergarten are fully set forth One gets 
from this amost complete idea of Froebel, in the details of his per- 
sonal and educational career ”’ 


By ALBERT F. 
book is ex- | 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell 





ish literature ”’ 





LEE and Sh EPARD Publishers Boston 











The Normal Music Course. 


By JOHN W. ‘TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


“Children trained under this system for a year and a half of school time were able 
to read music more readily than those trained for six years under any other system.” 
—Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., formerly of the Com. on Music, Boston School Board. 


The verdict of musicians, educators, school 
boards, and others, as to its merits is shown by 
the fact that it has been adopted for use, wholly or 
in part, in more cities and leading towns in the 
United States, during the last two years, than any 
other, and probably all other systems published, com- 
prising, with those where it had been previously in- 
troduced, nearly two hundred towns and cities, in- 
cluding the cities of Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Providence, Jersey City, Syra- 
cuse, Portland, Fitchburg, Springfield (Mass.), 
Fall River, St. Paul, Schenectady, Amsterdam, 
Hornellsville, Yonkers, Malone, Long Island 
City, Binghampton, Denver, Cheyenne, Fargo, 
Omaha, Atchison, St. Joseph, Madison (Wis.), 
Poughkeepsie, Erie, Allentown, Chester, Elmira, 
Oswego, Lansing, Albany, Breckton, Waltham, 
New London, Stamford, Augusta, Biddeford, 


Saco, Lewiston (Me.), San Bernardino Co. (Cal.), 
ete., and the number is growing daily. 


Why You Should Use the Normal Music Course. 


1, It is based on Correct educational prin- 
ciples. 

2. It is systematic, progressive, and com- 
plete for every grade of instruction. 

3. It is logical in arrangement. 

4. It is practical i in method. 

5. It is the best in every particular. 


te Send for our General Catalogue and Price Lists of School Publications. 





CnpLeTe BERT [sic Renner 


Sex HOLS S A CLASSED 

















SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 








Volume IV. Just Ready. 


A History of England. 


By the Rev. J. FrANcK Brieut, D.D. 4 vols., with numerous Maps and Plans. 
cloth, $6.75. Volume I. Mediwval Monarchy: A. D. 449-1485, $1.50; 
Monarchy: A. D. 1485-1688, $1.75. Volume III. Constitutional Monarchy : 
$1.75. Volume IV. Growth of Democracy: A. D. 1837-1880, $1.75. 


** On the whole, this is prepay the best English history for reference in existence.”’— The Nation. 
“Our judgment assigns it the first place among textbooks on English History, a study which is becom- 
ing increasingly popular and most wonderfully instructive to American youth.”—Journal of Education. 


A Short History of: England. 


By Cyrit RANSOME, M.A. With Maps and 


Now Complete. 


12mo, 
Volume II. Personal 
A. D. 1689-1837, 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘It is just the history adapted for students, both of high schools and colleges. In about 450 pages the 


important events in the growth of the British Empire and its Constitution are treated in concise form, and 
in plain, straightforward style.”—The Princetonian. 





For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St, NEW YORK. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, - - 


ESPECIALLY TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position to teach an ungraded school in some 
rural district ? Or, 

A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Semi- 
nary? Or, 

A jer as specialist in Languages, Music, or 

rt? Or, 








Boston. 


the management of a professional educator, | 

who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 
No charges to school officers for services rendered. 
Teachers who desire positions or preferment should 
lose no time to avail themselves of the special ad- 
vantages offered by this Bureau. 
Circulars sent free. Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


Hon. JoHn Eaton, President Marietta College, | 
one toe for yee Jay United States ¢ Dr. Hiram Or of | | 
ucation :— m wledge r ram Or- 
cutt, I should not e» rpeet apy man in the yy A HIRAM aay ee 
excl him in selecting the right teacher for the right New England Bureau of Education, 


Te well known and reliable Bureau is under | 


A position as Governess ? Or, 

Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? Or, 

To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? Register now in the New England Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 





740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


place. ! 3 SOMERSET ST., BosTon. 
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American History for Supplemental Reading. 


THE STORY OF THE STATES. 


Epitep sy ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 


Issued in handsome 8vo volumes, at $1.50, and profusely illustrated. 








This admirable series forms a new departure in historical literature in so far as it seeks to present in 
vivid, popular, and romantic setting the main facts in the real “Story” of every state in the American 
Union. The design of the series is to detach the records of the several states from the domain of prosaic 
historical record, and to infuse into the narratives a life and vigor that shall interest all Americans—young 
and old—in the romance, the daring. the persistent and practical endeavor that developed the various Com. 
monwealths toto one great and free Republic. 

The authors to whom this work has been committed are among the best known and most poputes of 
living American writers. The success of the series has been gratifying and unmistakable from the outset, 
and the value of the books as side-lights or supplementary readings to the study of American history in 
the schools is becoming more and more apparent. Alread Mr. Black’s excellent story of Obio has been 
adopted in certain of the schools of the State, and the New York Critic spongy sone Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Story of Louisiana as a text book in the schools of that growing Southern Commonwealth. 





THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY APPEARED: 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK. THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 
By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKs. “The best history of Louisiana that has yet been pub- 

“ The story of New York is an initial volume of a series/jished. A book to be commended with enthusiasm to 
which Mr. Brooks is to edit, and it would be difficult to/ worth and South alike.”— Charleston News and Courier. 
find an author better equipped for opening such a series| “Rarely is a work of historical accuracy presented in a 
or editing it "—Detroit Free Press garb so ful and alluring.”—Newark Advertiser 

= ARSEETOL? ZatalaSion oe eices ea romaine | gi Sehemerein ew erancs Me a te eae time bret 

~ ® — ucation. 
loyal to historic tacts and the patriotic spirit.” cal and instructive history.”—Journal of 


THE STORY OF OHIO. THE STORY OF VERMONT. 


By JoHN L. HEATON. 
By ALEXANDER BLACK. This book is just ready. It is a clear, entertaining, 
of the warm, lively, picturesque narrations 


ad and practical outline of the early struggles and constant 

it nea up with bits of personal, human interest, and| growth of this strong Commonwealth. dear to all Ameri- 

clear glimpses of a people’s every day life which will| cans asthe Green Mountain State. It is the firat hi-tory 

closely interest the general reader.” — Chicago Times. of Vermont that has a red in forty year-, and admir- 
“ A welcome and valuable book.”—New York Tribune. | ably fills the niche that has been so long waiting for it, 


it 8 





The Story of Kentucky, by Fmma M. Connell 


y The Stery of Wasseanchusetta, by Edward 
Celerade, by Charles 


‘ Everett Hale; The Story of kinner,—are in press for early issue. 
; The other assignments in the Story of the States are: Califernia, Noah Brooks; Virgivia, Marion 
‘ Harland; Connecticut, Sidney Luska; Misseuri, Jessie Benton Frémont; Texas, E. 8. Nadal ; 


Olive Thorne Miller; Indian Territery, George F. Foster; 
Michigan, Charles Moore: Di-trict ef Columbia, Edmund Allin; @regem, Margaret Sangster; 
Maine, Almon Gunnison; Pemasylvania, Olive Risley Seward; Kaneas, Willis J. Abbott; Minsies- 
ippi, Laura F. Hinsdale; Wiscemsin, Ruskin G. Thwartes; Florida, 8. G. W. Benjamin; Alabama, 
Annie Sawyer Downes; Temmessee, Laura C. Holloway; Arkansas, Octave Thanet; New Jersey, 

order. “Aga 


Maryland, John R. Conyell; aepere, 


William Elliot Griffis. 
Such alist of names promises captivating and conscientions work of a high literary 
series for school use,” says the Boston Globe, “ one can hardly say too much in their praise.’ 
Special and favorable terms will be made to school committees or school boards who desire to intro- 
duce these “ stories” into the schools under their charge. No better books could be selected as tofa 
course of supplemental reading. For sample copies and terms for introduction address the publishers. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Vagaboud Tales. | H. H. Boyesen, $1.25' The Little Red Shop. 
Alan Thorn. Ky Martha Livingston Moodey, 1.25| Across t.ets. . 
A Sevenfold Trouble. B “oT. _ s 1.50 | Glimpses of Great Fields. By Rev.J.A.Hall, 1.25 
Tom’s Street. By Mrs. 8. . Gr am Clarke, 1.50 At the bookstores, or sent postpaid, by 


By Margaret Sidney $1.0 
By Horace Lunt 


The Interstate Publishing Co. 


Gilman’s Historical Readers. 


No. 1. Discovery and Exploration of America. 128 pp. 36 cents. 
No. 2. Colonization of America. 160 pp. 48 cents. 
No. 3. Making of American Nation. 192 pp. 60 cents. 


“Nothing has been made better for their purpose than these boo Recently adopted by the 
School Committees of Boston, Somerville, Cambridge, Quincy, Weymouth, Mass.; New 
Haven, Hartford, Meriden, Conn.; Providence, Newport, R.I. Should be used in every 
city and town. 


Interstate Primer and First Reader. 
The most popular first-year book made. 


Interstate Second Reader. 


A worthy successor of the “‘ Primer.’’ 





Three volumes, viz. : 





140 pp. 25 ets. 


200 pages. 36 cents. 
Send price for sample copy. 





Elements of English. By Gxo. H. Ricken, AM. 100 pp. 30c. 


** It contains all the grammar that young pupils ought to be tormented with.’’ The style is clear 
and free from the timber that makes the subject so difficult, as sometimes treated. Be sure to 
see the book, if contemplating a change. 


Recitations, Readings, &c., of all Grades. 


Primary Fridays (20c.); Intermediate Fridays (30c.); Little Poems for Little Children (50c.) ; 
Young Folks’ Speaker (80c.) ; Standard Selections (50c. ). 


School Songs, all Grades. Each 8 cents. 


Also, Tillinghast’s Little Songs for Little Singers (20c.), and School Songs, Primary Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 combined, 96 pp. (20c.). 





 # 


A large variety of books for teachers. Supplementary reading of a high grade in History and 
Biography. Send for descriptive circular and price-list, 

To those who have never tried the Interstate monthlies, we will offer a limited number of back 
issues at very liberal prices. Send for terms. 


INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: CHICAGO: 











D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





366 Washington Street. 185—187 Wabash Avenue. 




























JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF #@CIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
x 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
SKELETONS, < 
MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


\z 
MICROSCOPES ili 


Accessories. | 
Magnifying Glasses, Plant Presses, and Collecting Cases. 


OPTICAL LANTERNS FOR PROJECTION 


With our Patent Petroleum Lamp of 360.candle power guaranteed. 
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OF 
PHYSICS, MECHANICS, 
GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
OPTICS, BOTANY, 
ANATOMY, Etc., Etc. 
VIEWS OF ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


¥ 
















For the Schoo 








How to Write Clearly. 


Rules and Exercises on English Composition. 
By the Rev. Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head 
Master City of London School. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


How to tell the Parts of Speech. 


An Introduction to English Grammar. By 
Rev. Epwin A. ABBoTt, D.D., Head Master of 
the City of London School. American edition. 
Revised and enlarged by Jno. G. R. MCELBoy, 
Professor of the English Language in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. |1 vol. 1é6mo, cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


How to Parse. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Schol- 
arship to English Grammar. With Appendices 
in Analysis, ®pelling, and Punctuation. By Ep- 
win A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City 
of London School. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


English Lessons, 


For English People. By the Rev. Epwiw A. 
ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of Lon- 
don School, and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Part I., Vocabulary. Part II., Diction- 
Part III.. Meter. Part 1V., Hints on Selections 
and Arrangement. Appendix. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Study of Politics, 


By Prof. W. P. ATKINSON. Uniform with “On 
History and the Study of History,” and “ On the 
Right Use of Books.” 16mo, cloth. Price, 50cts. 


Franklin in France, 


From original documents. By EDWARD EVER- 
ETT HALE and EpwarD EVERETT HALg, Jr. 
2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, gilttop. Price, $6.00. 


History of the People of Israel. 


Vol. I. Till the Time of King David. Vol. II. 
From the reign of David up to the Capture of 
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AT THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, 


BY LEILA ADA THOMAS, 


The day has come, the hour has struck, 
And friends are here to see, 
While I, with er-heart intent 
Upon the bright young crescent, bent 
The stage across, single out thee, 
My pretty girl! 


There’s none that stands so straight and strong, 
A type of woman at her beat ; 
There’s none that has so sweet a face, 
Where now the simple child I trace, 
And now the woman, unconfessed ; 
My pretty girl! 


My eyes of brown, my sunny hair, 

For all that’s yours is mine, dear heart ; 
Mine each admiring glance that’s cast, 
Mine is your future, aye past, 

O daughter, of myself a part! 

My pretty girl! 


Came ever from more silvery tongue 
The poet’s message, » serene ? 
Could one look on, I think he’d say, 
‘* She is the poem herself to-day, 
‘Calling the doves neath maples green’ ’’— 
My pretty girl! 


My thoughts caress white gown, white hands, 
And kiss the roses of your cheek, 
The while a sudden stab I feel,— 
Who is the lover that will kneel 
And beg your maiden lips to speak, 
My pretty girl ? 


Where does he win his laurels now, 
To drop one day at Amy’s feet ? 
Where does he strike temptation dead, 
With dragon sins his sword make red ? 
O baby daughter, clinging, sweet, 
My pretty girl! 


I feel your head against my arm, 

Your downy head, so round and small ; 
Suppose this lover should be rough, 
Should wear like frieze my silken stuff ? 

The tears upon my program fall, 

My pretty girl! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





J. G. Frron: He who takes teaching as a dose is likely 
to find it nauseous. 


Curist1an Union: One trouble with a good deal of 
the teaching of boys is that it fixes their minds on the re- 
ward rather than the work. 


E. E. Wuirr, LL.D.: There ought to be no chasm 
between real teaching and book study, in school training, 
but these two means of education should be harmoniously 
and effectively united. 


Mary E. Burt, Chicago: There is no use in trying 
to force maturity ; teachers who trouble children beyond 
all reason, and worry over their mistakes, are fumbling 
at the roots of young plants that will grow if they are let 
alone long enough. 


Supt. J. G. Eperrty, Fitchburg, Mass.; Unless un- 
graded schools are maintained, a number of children will 
be forced into private schools. It must be regarded 
merely as an ungraded school established for the benefit, 
not the disgrace, of any one. 


Supt. Gzorce Howxanp, Chicago: The simple work- 
ing with tools does not educate, though if well done it 


= 
does give manual dexterity. The great inventions of 
this or any other age have not been made by the toiler 
with tools, but by the student of principles. 


Supt. Francis Coasweiu, Cambridge, Mass.: Even- 
ing schools have become a part of the public school system. 
The success of these schools depends upon the efficiency 
of the teachers, the wise classification of the pupils, the 
suitability of the accommodations, and the enforcement 
of strict rules in regard to attendance. 








“THE WOOLLY BEAR.” 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


There was once a young physician who, when asked 
how he enjoyed the practice of medicine, replied that he 





should like it very much if people would only have their 
| diseases as they ought to according to the books. The 
amateur entomologist is disposed to make a similar com- 
plaint regarding the insect creation. It is so often possi- 
ble to identify an insect by its habitat that when a per- 
verse little animal is found, quite indifferent to his 
environment, choosing first one and then another, the 
inexperienced investigator feels himself trifled with. 

A woolly bear was found serenely making his break- 
fast upon the wistaria vine. He was soon captured and re- 
moved to an upper apartment, and labeled with his 
favorite article of diet. Later in the day his brother was 
discovered upon the ampelopsis veitchii, and he, too, was 
removed with great care and provided with vine leaves ; 
but when his “ cousins’ were found in large numbers 
upon the green swords of the white lily, his “aunts” 
regaling themselves upon the sage, and a younger scion 
apparently making his breakfast off the parlor carpet, 
though the investigator does not vouch for the correctness 
of this supposition, no one cared to know any further 
what they did eat, but only to discover if there were any 
substances not included in this dietetic repertoire. More 
extended acquaintance with these insects leads me to 
infer that they bear the same relation to their world 
which the goat sustains to the larger animals, and that 
they would live luxuriously upon the tinware which is 
popularly supposed to form the essential diet of the sport- 
ive Billy. 

There is only one thing which the woolly bear insists 
upon, and that is, not six feet of earth, but an inch or 
more. It was this ardent desire of his for a grave that 
made his residence with us somewhat trying. Supplied 
with every article of diet for which he could be supposed 
to care, he would not, like other well-conditioned caterpillars, 
retire into his cocoon, but wandered around restless and 
uneasy ; and it was not until a young brother had fallen 
a martyr and died before our eyes that he was supplied 
with that modicum of earth, which for him, as for us, 
affords the only passport into the realm of immortality. 

The woolly bear has an eye for color, and he wears 
almost as-many coats as he affects foods. The children 
of one parent vary from palest straw-color to very dark 
brown. All are, however, banded with darker hues. 
When the new comer appears upon the world-stage the 
first thing he does is to consume the shell, very bright 
yellow in color, from which he has just emerged,—a hint, 
perhaps, of that practical economy which marks his future 
career. He then, with his brothers and sisters, turns his 
attention to the under side of the green leaf upon which 
they find themselves, and eats it rapidly, leaving the 


and withers. When his digestion has become vigorous 
enough to permit greater indulgence he devours both 
sides ; and, bidding the home colony farewell, launches 
upon a career of unexampled gluttony, which terminates 
only with his supposed death. When the successive din- 
ners have been sufficiently multiplied to allow of his at- 
taining further development, he very skillfully divests 
himself of what may be called his over¢oat, and having 





upper side intact, which, however, soon becomes brown| 


wrapped himself up in a little brown chrysalis, folds the 


hairy coat around all, and. retires for a season of undis- 
turbed meditation. In April or May the prison bars are 


rent asunder, and forth he sails, known now as the white 
miller. A white great-coat buttoning over a pale waist- 
coat dotted with black, and small-clothes of bright yellow, 
form a costume to which is added a pair of white wings 
ornamented with large black dots in the angles. With 
these snowy pinions he launches his tiny bark upon the 
air and is lost to sight. 








HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


Wuy Drawina TEACHERS SHOULD TEACH 
ORNAMENT. 


HIsToRic 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


The cause of industrial drawing is in the ascendant, 

and as the one general branch of industrial training it 
may justly claim its prominent place. In American arts 
and manufactures there is abundant ingenuity and tech- 
nical skill. It is the lack of wsthetic taste which pre- 
vents American manufactures from making their way 
abroad in competition with the rival commodities of 
France and Great Britain. The old maxim, “ De gusti- 
bus non est disputandum,” is not true as an ethical man- 
date nor as a dictate of practical common sense. 
Works of art and ornament that shall command the 
markets of the world must pay their respects to the 
standard of the beautiful set up by the Greeks. Other 
standards may win a temporary vogue in this or that 
province, but they will not hold their own in different 
epochs nor in many provinces of the world-market at any 
one time. The reason for this has been often demon- 
strated in works on the philosophy of art. The Greek 
nationality alone among all historic peoples made a re- 
ligion of the beautiful, and their definition of the beauti- 
ful may be expressed in our language as the representa- 
tion of freedom in material forms. Inanimate matter is 
caused to assume the form of living body; it is made to 
conform to some inner purpose or design, as though a soul 
dwelt in it and used this body of matter for the expres- 
sion of its designs and the attainment of its purposes. 

The appearance of mathematical regularity and sym- 
metry is the lowest order of the beautiful, a beauty that 
soon becomes tiresome to the spectator. In the teaching 
of drawing throughout the country there is evidently too 
much stress laid upon the two lower steps in art, — the 
production of regularity and symmetry. It should pass 
through these steps only on the way to the third step, — 
the expression of harmony. Harmony alone, as some- 
thing above the laws of regularity and symmetry, is the 
step that expresses the Greek standard. It alone ex- 
presses freedom. Harmony uses regularity and symme- 
try, and subordinates them to the expression of purpose 
and design. It makes a unity of its ornament by making 
all its parts show an adaptation to the purpose of the 
soul within the work of art. For the artist endows mat- 
ter with a soul. Just as the poet personifies and animates 
nature, so the artist personifies wood and mineral sub- 
stances, and makes them take on the semblance of life 
and free movement undertaken for the accomplishment 
of purposes. Around a vessel made of potter’s clay, or 
wood, or metal, there coils a vine, choosing its path up- 
wards toward the light, but stopping at intervals more or 
less capricious to expand into symmetrical leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit. 

Around a vase are represented groups of joyful youth in 
action or in repose,—a glimpse of the eternal springtime of 
life. The vase itself in its contours spurns the simple geo- 
metric forms of the cube, the cylinder, or the globe, and 
soars away from these as though moved by a vital impulse 
from within to produce the oval or primitive life-form,—the 
curve that continually breaks away from abstraet con- 
formity to law or constant measure such as is found in 





geometric shapes like the circle or ellipse. Not content 
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with this in the form of repose it adds oval to oval anti- 
thetically. It plays with lower forms in order to express 
its perfect freedom and spontaneity. It moves outward 
on an oval, and then inward again as though it proposed 
to close its curve and complete its egg-form, but changing 
its purpose it expands again in areversed oval. It then 
stops suddenly and girds itself as though with some ex- 
ternal cincture. But it only plays with this symbol of 
outward constraint (the band or girdle), and hastens to 
manifest its freedom by escaping from its bonds and re- 
turning to tts own chosen symbol, the oval. Thus a work 
of art, — even a vase, a mere vessel of capacity, — ex- 
presses freedom. 

The human race, in all its stages and conditions, loves 
freedom and the expression of it. But the civilized races 
far surpass the savages in their appreciation of the highest 
order of the beautiful. The savage does not get much 
beyond a taste for what is regular, like a fringe, or a 
string of beads in geometrical shapes. The next stage of 
culture gets so far as to admire symmetry. Not finding 
the human body entirely symmetrical he thinks to increase 
its beauty by tattooing symmetrical figures on it. In his 
images of his gods he makes them symmetrical by adding 
a face to the back side of the head and placing another 
pair of arms to the back, etc., so as to correct the one- 
sidedness of the human body which seems to him so lack- 
ing in beauty because it does not conform to symmetry. 

With the insight into harmony the nude human body 
becomes beautiful, just as the Greeks modeled it; i. e., 
the appreciation of its true beauty, as found in graceful- 
ness, has begun. The statue must express action, or the 
intention to act. Even the seated figures of Pheidias 
have all their limbs under control and are apparently just 
on the point of action. Every limb is thus subordinated 
to an internal purpose, and this produces what is beautiful. 
Even the lack of symmetry in the human form aids and 
assists the expression of harmony, which is the adaptation 
of the visible form to express and execute an ideal or 
motive,—a spiritual purpose. 

Industrial art sets out with the laudable purpose to edu- 
cate its pupils so that they may make our manufactures 
more salable by tasteful ornament. It is evident that 
more must be done in the direction of educating the ideals 
of taste, and perhaps less of mere hand-practice. The 
pupils must not be kept on lessons in regularity and sym- 
metry as though any high order of the beautiful could be 
achieved in these. We shall never command the markets 
of the world by adding such a rudimentary style of orna- 
ment to our goods. The soul of civilized man loathes 
mere repetition or mere symmetry. Only the Chinese 
taste can endure the monotonous music of a tin pan 
through a whole day. The cultivated races love to see 
gracefulness of shape in their materials for food, clothing, 
and shelter, and in all their implements. 


Gracefulness is that appearance of freedom which we 
have already discussed. The soul in its depths feels its 
freedom and loves to see this heaven-born attribute re- 
vealed in external shapes and forms. This is the signifi- 
cance of the beautiful. Things must seem to be for them- 
selves, and not merely useful for others. We do not like 
to see vulgar use stamped on objects, even on the most 
useful of objects; but we must feed our eyes with the 
appearance of self-activity and freedom, as a sort of re- 
minder of our own ideals, suggesting that we are immortal 
souls, and not the slaves of our bodies, selling our heavenly 
birthright for a mess of pottage and toiling in thraldom 
for mere food, clothing, and shelter. 

These reasons for the beautiful seem very transcendental 
and impractical to our average educational reformers. 
They think that children “should be taught to earn their 
living by acquiring skill in carpenter work and black- 
smithing.” Their mistake seems at first ludicrous. But 
it is more than this; it is serious. ‘ Production,” said 
one of our most astute economists, Mr. David A. Wells, 
in 1884, “was never so great in this nation in relation to 
population as it has been in this last year of depression 
and want. The East is glutted with goods and wares; 
the West with corn and meat; the Middle States are bur- 
dened with coal and iron; the South with cotton and 
grain, and each section has all that the world needs.” 

We are producing too much raw material and manu- 
facturing too much common goods of a coarser quality. 
If we could put more taste into our manufactures, employ 
fewer people in raising the raw materials, and fewer in 


making coarse goods, and more in producing a finer 
quality of ornament, the balance would be restored. As 
it is, only one twelfth of our laboring population are 
engaged in the wood-working trades. In the twenty-five 
trades that belong to wood-working, and in the twenty-two 
trades that belong to metal work, there were, in 1880, 
1,349,307 laborers. These provide more goods than we 
can sell at home and abroad. We cannot get and hold 
foreign markets unless we put a more refined, wsthetic 
taste into our ornament. 

This is the practical question. We have heard much 
of the Swedish education in wood-work. But when we 
have seen specimens of the productions of Swedish schools, 
the impractical character of that education has become 
obvious. The Swedish youth need precisely what our 
youth need and what the youth of France and Belgium 





actually receive; namely, education in real industrial art. 
Such wood-work as the Swedes make cannot command 
the market of the world like the productions of France 
and Belgium. In our great commercial year, 1881 (see 
Report of Treasury Department, Foreign Commerce, 
1881), we imported from Sweden only $173 worth of 
wooden manufactures, counting cabinet wares, house fur- 
niture, and various other manufactures of wood. But we 
imported nearly a thousand times as much of this com 
modity from Belgium. As an amazing fact in contrast 
to this, in that same year we imported from Sweden and 
Norway nearly $40,000 worth of rags! In that year, 
too, we supplied our home market for wooden manufac- 
tures, except an importation amounting to a million and a 
half, and exported $18,600,312 worth. We imported also 
from Sweden $744,020 worth of iron in the shape of bar 
iron, pig iron, and old scrap iron, buying it merely as raw 
material. But we purchased less than one sixth that 
amount of manufactured iron and steel in that year from 
Sweden and Norway, not finding their esthetic taste in 
manufactures to our liking. These are facts to be pon- 
dered by those among our people who pride themselves 
on having discovered the word “ practical”’ as something 
opposed to the ideals of the soul. 








SOME OBVIOUS POINTS IN ETIQUETTE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DO.” 


1. The cardinal principle underlying all your motive 
for action should be a firm and unfaltering reliance on 
your self-sufficiency. There is no support so unstable as 
perverted self-consciousness. Believe in yourself. 

2. As no one is ever great who does not believe in him- 
self, and as a result of this belief all great men are 
egotists, you must perforce be one, but of course you are 
one only in a pure, clean sense. While in the words of 
Paul you are not to think of yourself more highly than 
you ought, you are nevertheless to think of yourself as 
highly as you can. 

3. In all cases of dispute adjust the complication by 
employing the same method you use in your schoolroom ; 
namely, assume the dignity of absolute superiority. “I 
say it is so,” and that of course ends it. 

4. Don’t fail to talk “shop” whenever you meet your 

fellow-teachers. They need the stimulus of your en- 
couraging words, and they are duly grateful for your con- 
fidence. 
5. Don’t fail to advertise your calling by your words, 
your tone of voice, your severe deportment. There is 
nothing like living up to your “cloth.” The world needs 
assertive persons, positive in their convictions and fearless 
in their utterance of them. 

6. By all means retain in public and private conversa- 
tions your schoolroom tone of voice. There is a majestic 
command and an eloquence of power in it, and you can- 
not fail of impressing those that listen to you with the 
superior force of your character. 

7. Frown severely upon all giddiness and all frivolity. 
Don’t relax for a moment your principles on the outward 
observance of the strict conventionalities of life. 

8. It is better for you to associate with those of your 
own profession. Promiscuous association with those of a 
less noble calling will tend to make you lax in your de. 
votion to your own rules of life as laid down here and in 





your own heart. 


9. It is meet and proper that you cast dirt and ridicule 
on the methods employed by other teachers. You know 
your ways are always right, and if other teachers do not 
adopt your plans, or reach results comparable with yours, 
so much the worse for them, and they must expect to 
receive castigation in your withering scorn. 

10. At institutes and associations you may properly 
refuse to sit out the reading of essays on recondite sub- 
jects by eminent men in your profession. You may call 
them theorists, and pity their delusions on the subject 
matter which they have lucubrated. You know just how 
it all should be, for you labor close to the raw material. 

11. You will be untrue to the traditions of your trade 
if you fail to assert that you have absolutely no whisper- 
ing in your school. 

12. Denounce your superintendent in round terms. 
He was selected by your committeemen for that purpose, 
and if you fail to criticise him adversely you are unfaith- 
ful to your superior officers. The superintendent thrives 
only on your shadows of him. 

13. As far as possible and as much as in you lies do 
not fall into the vulgar error of commending that which 
may be said or done. Always preserve your critical 
character and avoid complacency. You must be like 
[ago, “ Nothing if not critical.” 

14. Don’t fail to remark when you hear a certain 
learned person advocate a method in teaching or disci- 
pline, “I tried that years ago and discarded it as un- 
worthy of serious consideration. It proved useless.” 
By this you prove your superior wisdom and your strong 
perceptive powers. It also shows you have the true prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. 

15. Don’t fail to make known what a strong influence 
you possess over your committee. It shows by your oft 
speaking of it what a power you must have, and what a 
really influential personage you must be in your com- 
munity. 

16. Regarding educational journals, assure your hear- 
ers that you never take them, as they contain nothing 
new. You could write better articles than you ever saw 
printed in any of the papers. 

17. Remarking on teachers’ institutes, anmounce that 
you have repeatedly been invited to read a paper before 
them, but you have proudly refused. You do not now 
attend any of the gatherings, as you have found the same 
persons gathered together every year, and the same old 
threadbare topics discussed. You can spend your time 
more profitably. 

18. Don’t fail to berate soundly the spelling-book and 
the mental arithmetic. They are obsolete furniture for 
the schoolroom, and you have no need of them. 

19. Hesitate not to ventilate your opinions on all sub- 
jects introduced in a conversation. It matters little 
whether you have positive convictions on the topic under 
consideration, you must declaim as if you had, and 
you will not fail to convince your opponents of your great 
versatility. You must always be prepared to discuss any 
subject ranging from the Synthetic Sound System to the 
Third Gift, from the latest discovered asteroids to the 
international complications in Samoa. 

20. Finally, be particularly nice in your choice of 
words, in the correctness of your grammar, in the loving 
care you exercise in your enunciation of all vowels and 
consonants. You must be a purist in language, as you 
assuredly are in morals. 








RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal Technical School, Cincinnati. 


“ Suppose that a pupil obtains a mark of 95 in a scale 
of 100 in a grammar lesson. That seems, both to the 
parents and to the pupil, eminently satisfactory, although 
it is not quite perfect. When, on the other hand, the 
same child comes to construct a lap-joint in wood, it is 
absolutely necessary for him to obtain a degree of correct- 
ness that is represented by 100 per cent. A Jap-joint that 
is only 95 per cent. of true will not fit. It must be perfect 
or the work will not be acceptable to the pupil or accepted 
by the teacher. The train of thought which this suggests 
is apparent.” . . . “An object which is incorrectly 





observed cannot be correctly represented, and the constant 
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reference which must be made during the process of con- 
struction to the object itself,—not to some one’s account 
of it,—is the best possible training in observation.” 

The foregoing sentences from Dr. N. M. Buker were 
recalled in my mind when I looked over my accumulated 
treasures from the manual training schools of Paris, 
Leipsic, Vienna, and other cities, in order to present to 
the readers of the JouRNAL something tangible illustrative 
of what these schools do. I came across a series of ex- 
ercises given to the pupils in Paris. They are models 
made by the pupils and arranged to show the methodical 
steps. These exercises are done in brass and iron. 
Nothing but cold-chisels, rough rasps, and fine polishing 
files are used to make them. 

These cuts show accurately (1) how great the accuracy 
of the boy’s work is; (2) how well they use their tools ; 
(3) how manifold are the exercises of the respective class 
in one branch of manual work; (4) how well the pupils 
are prepared to take up the battle for subsistence when 
they leave school. : 


What puzzles me most in reading the discussion on 
manual training, is the sneers indulged in at the state- 
ment that this training promotes the faculty of observation 
and accurate representation. One glance at this series of 
exercises must convince the impartial judge that the sneers 
are not deserved. Miss LeRow merits the thanks of the 
nation for having proved that mere linguistic study does 
not promote accuracy. Her publications hold up to the 
withering gaze of the public the results of mere mental 
training. 

The schools of America are not owned by the teachers, 
but by the people; and the people will see to it that con- 
servatism does not stand in the way of improving the 
schools. The demand for a better preparation for life’s 
manifold requirements is heard everywhere and in all 
classes of society, and it will be unwise for educational 
men to disregard it. 





THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


I.—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 


Legality of —For what may be administered. —With 
what.—Reasonable degree. — Excessive.— Teacher pro- 
tected for inflicting.— Public opinion. —Authorities 
quoted.—Law in different states. 


The ticket agent in the rotunda of the Palmer House, 
Chicago, had grave fears for his sanity on the morning of 
July 6, 1888,—and so did a quiet looking lady in a brown 
traveling suit, who was waiting her turn to get “travel- 


ing the fire of questions from a group of men and women 
who, while they looked intelligent, perhaps beyond the 
average, looked also anxious, — very. 

She listened, and to her surprise found that the men 
seemed to be as much “at sea” as their companions, and 
that they all “‘ beat aboutthe bush” so in asking questions 
that what they might have learned in a few seconds re- 
quired long minutes. I say “surprise,” for she had al- 
ways supposed that the masculine part of the human fam- 
ily had the art of questioning so reduced to a science that 
they could go to San Francisco and return, on half a 
dozen queries ! 

“ What is the best road ?”’ 
the Indian Reservation?” “ Will we cross the Rocky 
Mountains on the train or by mules?” “ Will we see 
any buffaloes or Mormons?” “ Will we have time to 
‘do’ the principal cities?’ “Can we get a sleeping- 
car?” “Do we cross the Mississippi?’ ‘“ Where?” 
“On what day?” “ Will it be by daylight?” “If we 
go by way of the Atchison, T. & S. F., won’t we find it 
much warmer than by the D.& R.G.?” “How long 
will it take?” “ Which route has the most scenery ?” 

“Surely the railway manager in reporting to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission* was right in saying, that 
‘Courteous and skillful attendance must be secured,’ for 
verily these traits,—courtesy and skill,—have a market- 
able value to ticket agents,” she thought as she watched 
this model of patience and courtesy ladle out spoonful 
after spoonful of preferences, statistics, geography, topog- 
raphy, general and special advice and information on all 
topics, from “ Had I better take an overcoat ?” to ‘‘ How 
many times will I have to change cars?” 

Revolving these thoughts, she asked to look at a Rail- 
way Guide, then called for a “folder” of several of the 
leading railways, and withdrew a little to one side 
to study up routes and rates. She made her selection, 
purchased a ticket over the C. B. & Q. to Burlington, 
—next coupon to Denver, via Burlington & Missouri ; 
over the Denver and R. G. to Ogden; thence by Central 
Pacific ; and as she was going to attend the National Ed- 
ucational Association in the city of the “ Golden Gate,” 
bought a “round trip” with privilege of exchange at 
Burlington. The young man looked at her in wide-eyed 
astonishment, and turning to his assistant said, almost be- 
fore she had passed out of hearing : 

“T’d like to take her to Europe. She’d be no end of 
rest to a fellow. I bet she’s a Yankee schoolma’am ” — 
which she wasn’t ; only a busy, watchful woman. 

Watchful people get so much that others miss. She 
could think, which is always an advantage; and she was 
self-reliant, which is another ; and she was very tired,— 
that is sometimes another. 

She went to the desk, quietly paid her bill, and ordered 
a carriage for the 1.20 train, and disappeared. The 
crowd of anxious men and women, some of their anxiety 
gone, were at the station on her arrival, and after the 
train started they were busily talking over their prospec- 
tive journey toward the setting sun. She could not choose 
but listen, and as they seemed also to be discussing “ school” 
questions she listened with interest, for Miss Lawyer had 
been a teacher for a dozen years previous to assisting her 
father in his office work—he, being a practitioner in the 
United States Supreme Court, had found his daughter’s 
intelligent help more valuable to him than was such help 
as he could get from an ordinary law clerk. 

“ Well,” one of the gentlemen was saying, “I will not 
try to teach where corporal punishment is forbidden. It 
is like tying one’s hands and then bidding them fight.” 


“ Does it take me through 


“ Another case of ‘bricks without straw,’ only in the 
ease of the Israelites there was this advantage,—they 
worked on inanimate objects, while we must be given the 
very choicest of creation to train for God, humanity, and 
our country.” This from a pale-looking lady, whom they 
addressed as Miss Brown, and whom she learned was 
from Burlington, Vt. 

“But,” the speaker continued, “circumstances alter 
cases, and I know of one case f in which our Supreme 
Court upheld the teacher for administering chastisement, 
even for improper conduct after the pupil had been 
home.” 

“ Do tell us about it,” in a chorus from the rest. 





* Re Passenger Tariffs and Rate Wars, 2 Interstate Commerce Re- 





“T am not familiar with the circumstances, and it has 
only recently come under my observation,” she replied. 
Miss Lawyer arose impulsively, crossed the aisle, and 
said: ‘‘ Perhaps I can help you, if you mean the case 
that was decided in 1859.” 

“That is it. Have a seat with us, please,—and tell 
us about it,”” and they made room for her to sit with 
them. 

“T happened to see it only last week, and growing in 
terested, read it through. The boy was eleven years old, 
An hour 
or so later, while driving his father’s cow by the teacher's 


and had been home after the close of school. 


house, in company with other schoolboys, he, boy-like, 
called the teacher “ Old Jack Seaver,” for which disre- 
spectful conduct he was reprimanded by the teacher the 
next morning after the opening of the school, and whipped 
with a small rawhide.” 

* Was he injured ? ” 

“The evidence as to the severity of the punishment 
was conflicting ; but the jury could not have considered it 
severe, as they gave a verdict for the defendant, and the 
plaintiff appealed.” 

“ And got beaten again ?” 

“Yes. The Court, by Justice Aldis, said that where 
the offense has a direct tendency to injure the school and 
bring the teacher’s authority into contempt, the master 
may punish the pupil when he comes to school, even if 
the act were done when and where, ordinarily, the parent 
alone would have jurisdiction.” 

“‘ Did he say anything about the severity of the whip- 
ping?” 

* Yes ; he said the teacher had the right to inflict vea- 
sonable corporal punishment, but must exercise judgment 
when to punish and to what extent. He said that various 
considerations must be regarded,—the nature of the 
offense, the apparent motive and disposition of the of- 
fender, the influence of his conduct upon others, and the 
sex, age, size, and strength.” 

“Suppose the teacher gives an overdose of Solomon’s 
remedy?” (This from one of her male listeners, rather 
quizzically.) 

“Oh,” she responded, “ the Judge held that a teacher 
is not responsible for errors of judgment, if he only acts 
from good motives and not from anger or malice.” 

“ Still, motives, good or bad, do not prevent scars nor 
heal them.” 

“‘T know,—but if one is compelled to use his discretion 
he cannot be held accountable, unless he clearly oversteps 
h's discretionary authority. So with any public officer.” 

“‘ Suppose the punishment was clearly excessive ?” 

“Then the teacher is amenable to the law. If the 
punishment is held clearly excessive, a teacher’s motive 
in inflicting it would not protect him; but if there is a 
reasonable doubt as to its degree, the teacher has the ben- 
efit of the doubt.” 

“‘ Who decides as to its reasonableness ¢ ” 

* Questions of fact always go to the jury; questions of 
law are decided by the court. Only last year the court* 
dismissed an action of aggault and battery brought against 
a teacher who whipped a pupil for coughing.” 

“ Coughing ’” 

“Yes. The plaintiff testified that the coughing was 
involuntary; that he and others were afflicted with 
whooping cough. The teacher proved that some of the 
pupils had a practice of making a noise resembling a 
cough, and that it was done for the purpose of disturbing 
the school ; that plaintiff made the noise complained of 
while the defendant was repeating a former request that 
the noise be stopped, and that he did it as an act of con- 
tempt and in defiance of authority.” 

“Then I hope he got well thrashed.” (This from a 
mild little woman who until now had been silent, and who 
really looked as though no “ act of contempt” or “‘ defiance 
of authority” would elicit anything stronger than honey 
from her lips.) 

“TI think he did,” said Miss Lawyer. 

“ And the court sustained the teacher?” 

“Yes. The law is a pretty good friend to the peda- 
gogue. Judge Smith said, in rendering the opinion: A 
teacher may enforce discipline by the imposition of rea- 
sonable corporal punishment ; may determine when, and 
to what extent, it is necessary ; is not liable when he has 
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acted in good faith and without malice, and cited many | works that rank among the most creditable of the profes-|remembered because they belong to a class, and classes 


authorities ¢ in corroboration of his points.” 

Just then the dining-car conductor appeared, saying, 
« First call to supper in the dining-car ” ; and all left to 
diseuss less ethical but equally necessary topics, Miss 
Lawyer accepting the informal, “Come with us, won’t 


you?” 





EDUCATIONAL LEADERS. 





Supr. JAMES MAcALISTER. 


Each American city superintendent of schools, so far 
as the large cities are concerned, has marked out for 
himself a distinct line of action, has made for himself a 
unique reputation. A critical study of the methods and 
principles ot Jasper, MacAlister, Howland, Maxwell, 
Wise, White, Long, Seaver, and others, would give one a 





view of educational varieties and possibilities little dreamed 
of by one who knows only two or three of these men. 
Superintendent MacAlister, at the head of the school 
system of the second largest city of America, combines as 
many features of interest and profit to the student of 
American educational progress as can be found in the 
country. He is himself a great teacher, has all the in- 
stincts of the ideal leader in the classroom. He is a 
close student of the history of pedagogy; has “ thought 
himself through” the philosophy underlying every feat- 
ure of educational work. Although naturally philosoph- 
ical, he balances everything by keeping an eye on the 


empirical side of education. He follows no master, Ger- 








man, French, or English, but is loyal to the best in all. 
On the other hand, he will no€ allow himself to lead any 
school or faction in American educational methods. No 
man has paid a nobler tribute to the work and worth of 
Dr. Philbrick, and yet he is loudly praised by those whose 
silence at the mention of Dr. Philbrick’s name is well 
understood. 

He has also the rare gift of studying art and speaking as 
a connoisseur, of writing with high literary finish, of inter- 
esting himself in every advanced educational movement 
East and West without neglecting the work in his own 
city. 





Gren. Tuomas J. Moraan, 
United States Indian Commissioner. 


General Morgan is, we think, the first American citizen 
known chiefly as a teacher who has received govern- 
mental recognition outside the Department of Education, 
and most of those who have received recognition in that 
Department have made their reputations otherwise. 

Though distinguished as a soldier and philanthropist, 
his eminence is due to his work as an educator. He has 
identified himself prominently with public school work in 
three states; has been a leader in the National Educa- 
tional Association ; and is the author of two educational 


t 1 Blackstone, Commentaries, 453; 2 Kent, Commentaries, 905 [pp. 196 
et seg,. eleventh ed.]: Reeve, Domestic Relations, 288, 289, 375; Cooley 
Constitutional Limitations, 341; Cooley, Torts, 171, 172,288; Lander vs. 


sional publications,—we refer to Hducational Mosaics 





and Studies in Pedagogy, the latter a book especially 
destined to rank among the standard works of the pro- 
fession. 








APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 





MEMORY.—(III.) 


There are two types of memory, which, though some- 
times co-existing and sometimes gradually changing from 
one type to the other in the same person, can usually be 
found pretty distinctly marked in different persons. 
These types are what may be called the circumstantial 
and the philosophic memory. 

The circumstantial memory recalls ideas for recogni- 
tion under what has been stated as the law of contiguity. 
This law, it will be remembered, operates in two ways. 
Under it ideas of things are recalled because they have 
been known as contiguous in space or because they have 
Hence the circum- 
stantial memory recalls objects as they exist in space, and 
events as they occur in time; and both objects and events 
in the order in which they are presented to the mind. In 
other words, as objects and events are observed so they 
re-appear in memory. 

Minds in which this type of memory is strongly 
marked are inclined to make little distinction in objects 
and events on account of the relative importance. All 
ideas return to consciousness in the order in which they 
were originally acquired; and, if ideas and thoughts are 
to be expressed, they are expressed in the same order. 
This is the type of mind so much dreaded by lawyers in 
court. Persons possessing this kind of memory insist 
upon essential and non-essentials with equal pertinacity. 
Such persons think that in swearing to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, they have sworn to 
tell all the facts which connect the truths bearing on the 
case, even when these connecting facts are not at all perti- 
nent. Narratives of children, and of the ignorant gener- 
ally, are apt to be marked by this want of true perspec- 
tive. Recalling objects and events in their entirety as 
originally presented to their minds, they attempt to re- 
produce in the minds of others just what lies in their own 
minds. 

The philosophic memory, on the contrary, recalls ideas 
under the relations of similarity and dissimilarity, causa 
tion, ground and inference, genus and species, and the 
like. This form of memory is generally possessed by 
logicians and philosophers, and scientists, — by all whose 
minds have been trained by a course of rigidly logical 
thinking. To them like suggests like, and the limit to 
the like suggests the unlike. Causes suggest results and 
results suggest their causes. Individual objects are 


been known as successive in time, 
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because they are illustrated by individuals. In this type 
of memory the whole objective world is represented in 
vast classes of similar objects, each class being subdivided 
into smaller classes, and each smaller class being marked 
off from all others by clearly perceived differences ; 
while every class of phenomena stands related to two 
others, one as cause and the other as consequent. To such 
minds the suceession of ideas of objects and events just as 
they were originally presented as individuals, apart from 
ideas of classification and causation, would be an 
impossibility. Let us now consider the development of 
those types of memory, and their relation one to the other. 
The circumstantial memory is developed earlier than 
the philosophic. This is necessarily true ; for objects and 
events must be so known that they can be recalled, before 
they can be compared and classified, or referred to their 
causes and results; that is to say, before they can be 
represented to the mind in the relation to similarity, con- 
trast, and causation. 

As we have previously pointed out, objects are recalled 
in the relations in which they have been previously known ; 
and the first relations known are the local and temporal 
relations. Objects are revealed to the child as here and 
now; but here is only the relation of nearness to self and 
to what was last known, and now is nothing more than 
immediate succession to what has immediately preceded. 
So that the first relations of things which can be known, 
are that of being side by side and successive. And of 
these relations the local is, in the child’s first experience, 
the most prominent. The world as first known by him 
is a series of pictures. His observation of things being 
necessarily serial, the tendency of his mind is, necesearily, 
to represent things in the same series, — even in their 
entirety, the important and unimportant elements alike. 
When the animal world, the vegetable world, and the 
mineral world are somewhat known, each as composed of 
individual things, and so known that the ideas of the 
individual animals, plants, and minerals can be recalled, 
then begins the process of comparing and grouping; and 
also the process of contrasting and sub-grouping. We 
are able to make classes of animals, plants, minerals, 
qualities, and actions, only so far as we are able to repre- 
sent these objects. And hence it is that objects and 
groups of objects, actions and groups of actions, qualities 
and groups of qualities, must at first return to the mind 
in the serial and simultaneous orders in which they were 
first presented ; and that series of similar objects must first 
be recalled to the mind as similar at a later period. 
Comparison is a prerequisite to classification ; therefore a 
knowledge of like qualities is a prerequisite to recalling 
objects as classes. So, too, a knowledge of unlike quali- 
ties is a condition of the representation of objects as 
different species under the same genus. 

Still more is it true that the recall of objects in their 
higher philosophical relations must be a later process than 
their recall in their circumstantial relations. An object 
must be known and recalled as such, before it can be 
known as either cause or effect; and for a yet stronger 
reason must classes of objects be known as classes, before 
they can be known in their causal relations. And there- 
fore the memory acting through the stimulus of the lower 
relations must precede memory acting under the stimulus 
of the higher relations. Objects must be remembered in 
their circumstantial relations of space and time, before 
they can be remembered in the relations of similarity and 
unlikeness; and they must be remembered in these 
relations before they can be perfectly remembered in the 
relation of causation. e 

It follows that the necessary order in the development 
of memory is first the circumstantial, then the philosophic ; 
and of the two degrees of the philosophic memory, the 
classificatory precedes the causal. 

Can the mind act in either of these ways exclusively ? 
Undoubtedly not. And yet the mind may be so trained 
that, in mature life, either the one or the other type will 
be the prevailing mode of action. Which is the more 
desirable form of memory? For young children, the 
first; but for mature minds, more and more the second. 
It is the duty of the teacher to direct the activities of his 
pupils in such a way as to secure the advantages of both 
kinds of remembering. Both are useful in their way; 
and neither should be neglected. We are now to inquire 





how these results can be reached. 
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THE WAY iUTHORS DO IT. 


BY C. W. 5S. 


There is nothing so certain to interest a wide circle of 
readers as any facts or fancies about authors. There’is 
a fascination about the writers who become famous that is 
irresistible with the reading public. S. B. Phillips in the 
Phonographic World has struck a new vein of informa- 
tion, from which we cull all the gems. It deals only 
with the mechanical methods of authors : 


Robert J. Burdett, of the Burlington Hawkeye, uses a Reming- 
ton typewriter, No. 2, and can write far more rapidly ‘‘ with both 
hands’’ than he could with the pen. He can use the machine with- 
out the fatigue that he felt with the pen. He has used it two 
years and the novelty makes it an enjoyment. He uses twice as 
many words to a page; i. ¢., 500 instead of 250. He says it 
saves him much in his paper and postage account, his manuscript 
i8 more legible, and is every way in better shape. 

George William Curtis, of Harper's Weekly, not only does not 
use a typewriter, but does not use a desk or pen even. He 
writes all his copy for the press, public addresses, etc., with a lead 
pencil upon a pad or blocky of paper which he holds in his hand. 
He writes his letters in the same way and has them reproduced by 
altypewriter. 

Frank R. Stockton, author of The Hundredth Man, dictates all 
his manuscript to a rapid long-hand writer. 

Judge Tourgée, author of A Fool's Errand, has never been able 
to dictate to a stenographer, though he has frequently attempted 
it. He writes witha pencil. It is then copied by a typewriter, 
corrected by himself and copied again. 

George W. Cable, the author of Creole Days, does all his liter- 
ary work with his own pen, though his correspondence is done by 
dictation. 

George Kennan, the Russian traveler whose Century articles have 
given him literary preéminence, composes slowly with a pencil in 
hand. When satisfied with the literary finish, it is copied by a 
typewriter. He cannot compose and dictate at the same time. 

Mrs. G. R. Alden, ‘‘ Pansy,’’ does all her literary work on a 
typewriter. 

William Dean Howells, author of Silas Lapham, ete., etc., uses 
a typewriter whenever he has his work well in mind, but feels his 
way through difficult passages with a pen. 

George Bancroft, the historian, dictates everything to a sten- 
ographer. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, editor of the At/antic, can neither dic- 
tate nor use a typewriter to advantage, because he revises his par- 
agraphs so thoroughly, sometimes making three or four revisions. 

Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, dictates everything to a 
stenographer. He says he does more accurate work by dictation 
than with the pen. 

R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century, does all his literary work 
in prose and verse with his pen, but he desires all manuscripts sub- 
mitted to his magazine in typewriting. 

John Boyle O’ Reilly, editor of the Pilot, cannot think on a type- 
writer, and cannot dictate, but continues to ‘‘abide by the old 
laborious method,—writing with his own hand.’’ 

John Habberton, author of Helen’s Babies, objecta to the noise 
of the typewriter. He uses a pencil and has his manuscript copied 
upon a typewriter. 

J. T. Trowbridge, author of The Vagabond, uses a pen invariably. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, essayist and historian, always 
writes with a pen, but frequently has it copied by a typewriter. 

Robert Grant always uses the pen for literary work, but dictates 
his correspondence. 

Edward Everett Hale, the prince among short story writers, dic- 
tates almost invariably. 

Charles Howard Montague, editorial staff of the Boston Globe, 
and story writer, thinks out his plot, jots the ideas in shorthand; 
he is one of the few really expert stenographers of Boston. He 
finally dictates the story, and has it reproduced by the typewriter. 

Louise Chandler Moulton always uses a steel pen. 

Marat Halstead, editor Cincinnati Commercial, dictates every- 
thing, but carefully revises before publication. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the effusive poet, composes pen in hand, 
but has it copied by a typewriter. 

Amélie Rives, the over-effusive novelist, always uses the pen; 
cannot dictate. : 

William T. Adams, ‘‘ Oliver Optic,’’ has used the typewriter 
exclusively for fifteen years, 

Edward Eggleston, of Hoosier Schoolmaster fame, can only com- 
pose with a fountain pen between his fingers. 

William H. Rideing invariably uses an old-fashioned pen, can- 
not dictate or use a typewriter. 


Marion Harland, of cook book and story fame, dictates almost | | 


exclusively. 

Edgar Faweett writes all fiction with a lead pencil apon paper 
uniformly 9x 14, and gets 100 words upon a page. 

George Alfred Townsend dictates everything to an expert sten- 
ographer. ' 

Edward Atkinson dictates everything. 

Charles Carleton Coffin uses the pen asa rule, but can at times 
dictate. 

Edmund C. Stedman has had no use for stenographer or type- 
writer. 

Arlo Bates has been forced to abandon the pen and depend en- 


tirely upon the typewriter, and enjoys it. 





APPLICATION OF THE CUBE TO DRAW- 
ING. * 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, 
State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


The horizontal line is an imaginary line that marks 
the level of the eye. Standing on the sea-shore or a 
level plain this line and the horizon line are one and 
the same line, and may be plainly seen; but if objects 
such as hills or forests should rise above the level of the 
eye, then the horizontal line could not be seen ; it would 
be imaginary, like the Equator. The horizontal line is 
the most important line in the picture. It determines 






















































































the slant of the receding lines, and all objects are drawn 
with reference to it. 

The picture plane is the plane on which the picture is 
made. 

A vanishing point is a point where parallel lines come 
together. 

The center of vision is the point in this horizontal line 
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directly opposite the eye. It is the most important point 
in the picture. It is the vanishing point for all lines that 
run directly away perpendicular to the picture plane or 
parallel to a line drawn between the eye and center of 
vision. This point determines the drawing of objects 
whose receding lines vanish at this point. All the illus- 
trations in this article are examples. When drawing from 
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when drawing from the imagination it may be placed at 
pleasure. 

A most difficult problem to the beginning student in 
drawing is to represent distance away. The examples 
given here are designed to overcome this difficulty, and 
also to give acquaintance under varying conditions with 
one of the most common and important forms in nature,— 
the cube. 

DIRECTIONS. 

All proportions and distances are to be measured by 
the eye alone. A good plan is to draw each problem on 
paper “off hand,” then accurately with a ruler, and 





afterwards reproduce on the blackboard from memory. 
Do not simply copy, but study and apply the principle. 
Each problem may be varied indefinitely by changing 
the center of vision. Work and understand all the 
problems before proceeding. This is the shortest way. 
Only three kinds of lines are used in these problems,— 
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the horizontal, the vertical, and the receding. The hori- 
zontal lines are all parallel with the top and bottom of the 
paper on which the drawing is made ; the vertical lines 
are parallel with the sides, and the receding lines all run 
to the center of vision. Notice that each corner has a 
horizontal, vertical, and receding line running from it. 
Begin each problem by drawing the nearest face first, 
and then from each corner draw a line to the center of 
vision, using the judgment to determine the distance of 
the farther line of the object. When the drawing looks 
right, take it for granted that it is right. These draw- 
ings are grouped together simply for convenience. The 
point may be placed anywhere, though near the center 
of the picture will give the best satisfaction. 

A thorough knowledge of these forms is indispensable 
to an understanding of the most common objects. Re- 
member that while enjoying these problems you are 
learning the principles by which buildings, streets, rooms, 
furniture,—in fact. nearly all objects that man has been 















































instrumental in making, as well as many forms in nature,— 
are drawn. 
PROBLEMS. 

1. Around a center of vision draw twelve boxes. (Fig. 1.) 
2. Draw four boxes in a row extending toward the center of 
vision. (Fig. 2.) 
8. Divide a cube vertically into two parts, then horizontally, 
making four parts, then on the side vertically again, making eight 
parts. (Fig. 3.) 
4. Draw a pile of boxes. (Fig. 4.) 
5. Draw a large cube and from each corner cut a small cube. 
Fig. 5. 
eo Te each face of a large cube add a Greek cross. (Fig. 10.) 
7. Cut a receding channel in the receding faces of a cube, and 
then a channel at right angles to it. (Fig. 11.) 

8. Draw three crosses composed of square timber. The first 
with horizontal arms, the second with receding arms, and the third 
with arms both receding and horizontal. (Fig. 13.) 


APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES. 











r ny ae t.: 
The application of these principles to the drawing of 
objects in nature, and from the imagination, especially 
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the latter, are almost infinite in number and variety. 
We give a number of illustrations to show the practical 








working of the problems. These drawings are so simple 
that little or no explanation is necessary. 
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** Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting one’s self to one’s sphere,”’ 


Take life easy. 

CHEERFULNESS always rests. 

Success to Nashville and Bethlehem. 

Live out of doors as much as possible. 
Envoy everything you do till September. 
SLEEPING, driving, boating, pay in vacation. 


BenJAMIN Harrison, LL.D. All honor to Princeton. 


Do not be intense at institutes, conventions, or summer 
schools. 


WE prophesy by far the largest summer school at- 
tendance yet known. 


Tue school must do more for the cultivation of the 
love of the beautiful. 


Tae school that does not furnish a keen appetite for 
good reading largely fails of its mission. 


PRINCETON has entrance examinations this year in 
forty of the principal cities from Boston to San Francisco, 
and from Minneapolis to San Antonio. 


“Arp OF THE TEACHERS.”’—Never was there a more 
welcome word than that of Superintendent Howland of 
Chicago in his last report. It is a ringing sentence for 
the superintendent who deliberately makes a great gulf 
between himself and his teachers. He says: “We have 
sought, through the aid of the teachers, to make our 
schools conducive to the best mental development, the 


_| character,” —except through the aid of the teachers. 


character.” The tls never ides a man . with brains or 
conceit sufficient to accomplish either of those great ends 
aimed at in Chicago,—“ the best mental development, the 
truest practical purposes, and the highest attainments of 





DIACONTINUANCES.— Any subscriber outer to stop his paper must | 


| The latest proposed novelty is the building of play- 


HOW T0 REMIT.—To secure safety it is important that remittances | 





ROOF PLAY-YARDS. 


yards on the roofs of the schoolhouses in the more thickly- 
settled portions of the large cities. In this way the chil 
dren could have abundance of air and sunlight, and be 
entirely safe. The walls would be continued above the 
roof sufficiently to make the protection perfect. 

If recesses are to be continued, there must be some 
such provision in the large cities. The yards are not only 
too small, but good air is an impossibility. There are 
some difficulties to be overcome in going upon the roof, but 





there are greater obstacles depending upon cramped play- 
grounds. 








NEW YORK’S NEW COURSE OF STUDY. 


For several months a sub-commitee of eight in the New 
York City Board of Education has had under consider- 
ation a new course of study, and seven sign a report to 
the full board. These are: Henry Walter Webb (chair- 
man), Miles M. O’Brien, Robert M. Gallaway, Mrs. 
Agnew, Grace H. Dodge, Henry L. Sprague, and Thad- 
deus Moriarty. 

The course in form and drawing is modified so as to 
confine the mechanical drawing to boys’ classes only, the 
course in sewing taking its place in girls’ classes. The 
committee is not prepared to recommend the introduction 
of the workshop and the cooking room, except as they 
are applied for by the ward trustees. 

Observation lessons are made a prominent feature, es- 
pecially in the study of the human body, domestic ani- 
mals, fruits, flowers, plants, and mechanical and physical 
forces. The history of the United States is made a spe- 
cialty, and is to include the political character of our 
National Government and the various state governments, 
with biographical sketches of the prominent characters of 
our country, with a view to inspiring a spirit of patriotism 
and a love of country. A knowledge of accounts is to be 
secured in both primary and grammar schools through 
the study of business and social letter-writing and book- 
keeping. French and German are to be discontinued. 








VACATION. 


Teachers never proposed such vacations as now. Hun- 
dreds go to Europe,—all grades of teachers from all sec- 
tions of the land may be found in England, Scotland 
France, and Germany. The summer schools will wel- 
come thousands, as will Nashville and Bethlehem. Every 
watering place and mountain retreat will entertain mem- 
bers of the profession. Tens of thousands of teachers 
will enjoy travel; some mountain climbing, others the 
bicycle, tricycle, horse, rowboat, canoe, yacht, steamer, 
and Pullman. 

Teachers have the reputation among the hotels and 
mountain houses of being good eaters and good sleepers, 
good talkers and good laughers. May they add to their 
reputation in these directions materially this season. 

it seems hardly possible that we are well into the fourth 
year of our educational editorial life. They have been 
such pleasant years that it seems as if we knew person- 
ally the tens of thousands of readers with whom we have 
been talking. Although we do not publish the pleasant 
notes received from our readers, they are none the less 
enjoyable. Every department of the paper and every 
new contributor, every series of articles and every ex- 
tended editorial brings us appreciative words from some 
section of this country, frequently from other countries. 

Never did we wish friends a pleasant vacation so 
heartily nor with such reason as this year. 








TIME FOR A HALT. 


It is just possible that the platform, pulpit, and press 
have gone quite far enough in demanding that the school 


church, and the shop. Each has some responsibilities : and 
privileges in the education of the whole boy. 

The fact that too much is demanded of the school is no 
reason, however, why it should escape criticism for failure 
to do the essential things. Evidences multiply that the 
school does not realize the character of its responsibility. 
A study of the examination papers in many schools, atten- 
tion to the character of the exercises in the average insti- 
tute and association, observation of the work done in 
many schools, will reveal the fact that too many, even in 
this day of advance in school methods, estimate their suc- 
cess by the facts they teach, by the examples correctly 
and promptly performed, and the words rightly spelled, 
whereas these results should be merely means to a higher 
end. 

The school is responsible for such intellectual discipline 

as shall give the highest effect to the physical, industrial, 
economic, moral, and religious life of man. A child may 
read and write fluently, spell and cipher correctly, know 
all the bays, capes, and rivers of the world, and not insure 
prosperity, happiness, or peace of mind. 
The mission of the school is intellectual discipline,— 
not for the sake of such discipline, but for its effect in 
domestic, social, industrial, and professional life, in char- 
acter-building, in patience, loyalty, and religious consist- 
ency. We do not teach for discipline for its own sake, 
but for the result of discipline in every-day life and in 
every sphere of life. 








DEVOTION TO ATHLETICS. 


Ten hundred and twelve Harvard students have given 
answers relative to the time-expense of intercollegiate 
contests outside of Cambridge. Assuming that students 
have fourteen exercises per week or two and a half exer- 
cises per day, the 1,012 students have missed 1,054 ex- 
ercises, or, on the average, each student has missed slightly 
more than one exercise. 852 have missed less than the 
work of one day; 75 less than two days; 63 less than 
three days ; 11 less than four days; 6 less than a week ; 
5 more than a week. 560 students have attended no such 
contests ; 254 have attended but one; 122 have attended 
but two; 57 but 3; 18 but 4; 6 but 5; 1 but 6. 

This will be a revelation to the average man, who thinks 
Harvard boys are devoted exclusively to athletics. 

Of the 984 students reporting relative to their attend- 
ance upon athletic contests not intercollegiate, in Cam- 
bridge, 92 have attended no contest, 18 but 1, 37 but 2, 
36 but 3. 626 have attended less than 11; 538 mone 
than 11; 137 attended all the contests; more than 60 
attended between 20 and 30 contests. Of 1,033 report- 
ing in regard to their attendance upon intercollegiate 
contests in Cambridge, 70 attended no such contests ; 215 
attended all; 678 attended less than 10; 354 more 


»|than 10. 


College athletes testify that abundant systematic train- 
ing for work on the team, crew, etc., is beneficial phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally; that they enjoy better 
health, gain in weight and strength, accomplish more in 
their studies, enjoy intellectual effort more, and take a 
higher stand because of it. 

One of the best things yet said for professional college 
athletics is that students abandon billiards and other 
games of a mischievous nature and concentrate their en- 
ergy and activity upon games which require high phys- 
ical ability and skill. 








THE SHOP AND THE SCHOOL. 


The vast majority of mankind is interested in the shop. 
The after-school life of the majority of the public school 
pupils is to be shop life, and the school curriculum, meth- 
ods, and tone should be largely attuned by that fact. 

The work of the school, however, is not to make better 
workmen in the shop, but rather to secure greater ulti- 
mate success, comfort, and happiness because of such 
work. As labor now is, any youth can become handy in 
any shop, if he will devote himself to it for a little time. 
A full course of industrial training would rarely lessen 
perceptibly the time required to initiate him into any 
mechanical industry. 

Industrial training in some features, and with well-de- 
fined limitations, has educational advantages in teaching 








truest practical purposes, and the highest attainments of 


do various things that should be done by the home, the 


accuracy in observation, measurement, estimate, and in 
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the actual doing of the thing projected. Aside from this 
educational advantage, it is a misfortune to bring the shop 
life too early into the path of our boys and girls. There 
is no occasion to fear that labor will lack fascination, 


_ when we are obliged to put up legal barriers to keep the 


Laer 








children from entering the shop before they are thirteen 
years of age, when nearly every home has to make war 
upon the passion of American youth for shop life. 

What the shop needs of the school is that love for good 
books, good companions, good thoughts, that appreciation 
of cleanly, manly conversation, which shall project into 
the shop life of the pupils something that shall lead them 
to read intelligibly and with avidity good things ; which 


» shall lead them to enjoy good lectures, good conversation, 


good society ; which shall lead them to appreciate a good 
home with good books and good associations. 

The school is not to make shop work more successful, 
but is to make the shop in the home and in society mean 
more and bring more comfort to the shop toilers. The 
laborer needs to be educated in the school, but not in the 
technique of the shop. The inventions of the world do 
not spring from the shop. The man who studies princi- 


~ ples,—not the man who practices processes,—is the me- 


chanical inventor. The education that the shop needs 
outside the shop, for prosperity, is in principles, not in 
processes. 

What the shop needs of the school is inspiration to use 
the mind, and a knowledge of the way to use it, in and 
out of the shop, for profit and comfort. It needs disci- 
pline, in the art of using one’s self, one’s time and wages. 








THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE HOME AGE. 


There are facts in psychology that every one should 
know ; there are other facts, phrases, and fancies that are 
worse than useless to any one who is not posing as a 
specialist. It is the misfortune of the hour that no one 
seems to have had the tact or talent to step aside from 
the beaten paths and walk with ease and elasticity just 
where people spend their every-day life. 

I do not assume any such ability as is required, but I 
have the courage to line the path in which I hope abler 
and stronger minds will walk for the pleasure and profit of 
teachers who come after us. 

What the books teach has been sufficiently well taught 
already. What great men can do has been well done. 
The special study of little children through minute 
observation is being skillfully conducted and will furnish 
valuable material for the experts in speculative philoso- 
phy ; but there is a field for an every-day student of chil- 
dren, old and young, who dares to talk without saying 
anything about “ faculties,” “ concepts,” “ percepts,” “ in- 
trospection,” ete. 

No one has any need to enjoy more than the writer the 
works of Kant, Hegel, Rosencranz, Harris, and Dunton, 
as no one has written or said more, probably, the past 
four years to try to induce the reading of these authorities ; 
but for those who do not, will not, and say they cannot 
read them, I present these studies as a kind of prelude ; 
and if one reader learns to love the masters in psycho- 
logic thought, the reward is ample. 

There are two great dividing lines in a child’s life. 
They are not fixed at the same day in all children, and yet 
they are more nearly so than we think. There are 
marked differences of development in children. In some 
regards one child is much more advanced at seven years 
of age than others, but there is much less difference in 
maturity than we think. 

Vegetation varies greatly from year to year. Trees 
bud, leaf, bloom, three weeks earlier some years than 
others, but the coming of the birds does not vary. You 
can have leaves due May 15, in perfection in April, 
but you cannot have birds due among the leaves May 
15 in April. One who is not a close observer would never 
believe that the bird season did not vary with the foliage 
season. So in child life there is a foliage phase of his 
physical and mental life that may be greatly advanced or 
retarded, but his maturity of thought and character does 
not differ so greatly as we think. At about seven and 
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fourteen are the great dividing lines of a child’s maturity. 
Girls mature somewhat younger; by the age of seven will 
be understood the latter days of the year, and of fourteen 
the earlier days. We shade the second period at either 
end so that the three great periods in the first twenty 
years of life are really seven, six, and seven years in 
length. 

These periods are respectively, plastic, receptive, and 
elastic. 

They are also the home, school, and society ages, so far 
as responsibility for their development is concerned. 

The first seven years are in the fullest sense plastic. 
A child inherits much less than we think in some direc- 
tions and much more than we think in other directions. 
He inherits impulses, but not habits. He inherits tenden- 
cies, but not prejudices. He inherits tastes, but not 
temptations. We are accustomed to say thoughtlessly 
that we were born Democrats or Republicans, Southerners, 
or Northerners, Baptists, Presbyterians, Unitarians, or 
Romanists, all of which is the farthest removed from the 
truth. Take a hundred children at two years of age from 
Republican hemes and exchange them for the same num- 
ber of children from Democratic homes, and nine tenths 
of those “born Republicans’ would vote the Democratic 
ticket and nine tenths of the “born Democrats” would 
vote the Republican ticket. The same would be true of 
Baptists and Romanists. On the other hand impulses 
born in a home of vice will remain natural impulses 
though the child be adopted into a home of virtue when 
two days old. These impulses may be suppressed, con- 
trolled absolutely, but they are there all the same. 

Until a child is seven years of age he needs to be 
carefully moulded. He is plastic, physically, mentally, 
morally. He does not retain impressions, but you can do 
anything you please with him if you will hold him in 
position until he is seven. Nothing could be more unlike 
perfection than a club-foot, and yet, taken in the plastic 
years, that foot can be turned, straightened, lengthened, 
limbered, and made like a perfect foot. But it must be 
kept there by constant attention until the plastic period 
shades into the receptive. Every physical deformity is 
capable of being righted in the plastic years. 

Similarly every mental and moral deformity is sus- 
ceptible of being righted. Impatience, quick temper, 
surliness, timidity, coarseness, are capable of being every 
way rectified by proper and persistent attention in these 
early years. The inherited tendency will always be there, 
but it can be placed under such control that the inherit- 
ance will never be suspected. 

The danger in these years is that the child will be 
mentally and morally set in wrong moulds. Superstitions 
are mostly acquired at that time. Before a child is ten 
years of age he may be trained in superstitions that no 
amount of intellectual training will remedy. I have 
known a brilliant man, a leader of his class at Harvard, a 
student for three years in German Universities, a man 
whose whole professional life is away from superstitious 
prejudices, who has a number of the most senseless super- 
stitions, and he really gives greater prominence to the influ- 
ence of a silly little sign that was instilled into his mind 
before he was seven than to the highest wisdom. 

Every influence should be brought to bear upon chil- 
dren in these years to protect them from superstitions, 
from impulsive associates, from horrible tales, from 
vicious companions, from exciting stories. They should 
be given boundless liberty in every harmless tendency, 
but every harmful mental and moral inheritance should 
be as persistently and skillfully righted as the club-foot. 
There will probably be no deformed-footed man in the 
world who was born in New England after the year 1890. 
There are people so greatly interested in this matter that 
funds are provided for any eases where the parents are 
poor. What a day it will be when half as much interest 
is taken to right mental and moral natures in these 
plastic years. 
This is emphatically a home age, but unfortunately 
there seems to be no way to educate the homes to do the 
right thing in the right way, and we must depend in part 
upon the schools ; but it must be a home-like school. The 
teacher must understand that she has plastic minds and 
characters, that she must not stimulate them, that she 
must study their deformities and place them under 
influences which shall be like moulds for their plastic 





natures. 


ee ee ET oT 


THIS AND THAT. 





No other days are like the days in June ; 
They stand upon the summit of the year, 
Filled up with sweet remembrance of the tune 
That wooed the fresh spring fields ; they have a tear 
For violets dead ; they will engird full soon 
The sweet, full breasts of summer near. 
— Athens, Greece, has a Woman’s Journal. 
— Joaquin Miller is a corruption of Cincinatus Hiner Miller. 
— There are more than 860 Indian dialects in North America 
alone. 
— Julian Hawthorne says that autographs of his father ‘‘ are as 
rare as icicles on the equator.”’ 
— Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller writes till one o’clock, occasionally 
in the afternoon, but never at night. 
— Among Michigan’s teachers is a full-blooded Indian, who is 
said to be doing excellent work in a public school. 
— Brander Matthews has recently received for short stories in 
Harper’s Magazine, Century, Scribner’s, and Harper's Young 
People, $250 each. 

— Bulwer wrote articles for the newpapers, verses for annuals, 
short stories for magazines, and at least one three-volume novel 
every year. 

— The Beacon, Boston’s favorite society and literary weekly, 
deserves its success. It is bright and breezy, candid and courage- 
ous, newsy and nervy. 

— Hawthorne said of himself at forty-four that he was “‘ the 
obscurest literary man in America.’’ He wrote for ten years and 
destroyed what he wrote. 

— Besides the scientific expedition to Oregon, Princeton will send 
out a second expedition this season to investigate the waters between 
the Gulf Stream and New England. They will ascertain the tem- 
perature and density of the water; also if there are certain kinds 
of food there on which fish may live. 








SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES. 


Sherman Williams has a brilliant summer school program for 
Glens Falls, July 30,—3 weeks. 
Supt. James MacAlister, of Pennsylvania, will give ten lessons at 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, July 15. 
Silas S. Neff and his associates will make Grimsby I’ark, Can 
ada, memorable by their instruction in Oratory. 

Edward Hayward has twenty instructors and lecturers engaged 
for the Clyde Summer School, July 29,—3 weeks. 

The Berlitz Method in Languages will be presented more effect 
ively than ever, at Asbury Park, N. J., July and August. 

Harvard University Sammer School offers as good instruction in 
natural and physical sciences as is given in the regular course. 

C. Wesley Emerson will bold a summer session of the Monroe 
College of Oratory at Martha’s Vineyard, July 15,—4 weeks. 

The Normal Summer Music School,—H. E. Holt, manager, 
will hold its sixth annual session at Lexington, Aug. 6,—3 weeks. 

Dr. 8S. S. Curry will hold a summer session of the School of Ex- 
pression at Lancaster, Mass., with instruction for voice, body, and 


mind. 
Superintendent Mertz has proved himself an expert in massing 


Eastern and Western talent for the Steubenville (Ohio) Summer 
School. 

Dr. Larkin Dunton is to give a full course of forty lessons on 
Principles and Methods of Teaching, at the Boston Normal School 
in August. 

Prof. W. L. Montague offers instruction in eight languages, with 
ten classes daily in French and German, at the Amherst Summer 
School, July 8,—5 weeks. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill and Edward Everett Hale will be among 
those associated with James E. Murdoch at the Weirs School of 
Oratory, July 8,—5 weeks. 

The National Summer Music School,—W. E. Pulsifer, manager, 
—will hold its third session at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, July 22,—4 weeks. 

See. J. W. Dickinson will devote his time and energies to the 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, July 6,—3 weeks. He will have a 
strong corps of associate instructors. 

Dr. A. H. Campbell, of the Johnson (Vt.) Normal School, will 
direct the score of teachers and lecturers of the White Mountain 
Summer School, July 12,—3 weeks. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, has been added to the al- 
ready large corps of instructors in the National Summer School at 
Round Lake, this year, July,—5 weeks. 

Moses True Brown has secured Hon. John D. Long, Wm. R. 
Alger, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Churchill, Ticknor, Hayes, and 
others, for his summer session, July 8,—4 weeks. 

Miss Lelia E, Patridge has a unique plan for the Pennsylvania 
Summer School of Methods with a three weeks’ session at Altoona, 
commencing July 15, and at Norristown, August 5. 








— Sarah L. Arnold, of Minneapolis, will write for the JOURNAL 
every week of the next school year, and for the AMERICAN TEACHER 
every month. 

— A short chapter of Mr. Winship’s ‘‘ Essentials of Psychology ’’ 
will appear each week after Sept. 1. They will be readable, reliable, 
and practical. 

— Every department of the JOURNAL is to be the very best the 


coming year. 
— All who subscribe this summer will have the JoURNAL till Sep- 
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PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES 
FOR INSTRUCTION OF TEACHERS BY 
HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

In promoting Form Stady and Drawing in public schools 
the publishers and authors of The Prang Course have 
found that, next to devising the best methods and prepar- 
ing the proper Drawing-Books, Manuals, and Models, the 
greatest desideratum was a means of giving systematic 
and continued instruction to the regular teachers of the 
public schools, no matter where they might reside. 

Instruction by correspondence is recognized by the 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to be an efficient and 

practical means of education and in this country the conspic- 

uous success of the method, as illustrated by what is 
known as the “ Chautauqua movement,” is known to all. 

Applying this method to Form Study and Drawing, The 


enrollment can be made at any time and the Course can be 
pursued according to convenience. The elasticity of the 
Course in this respect will at once be seen to be a very 
great advantage to teachers. 

There are at present four Classes, known respectively 
as Classes A, and B, Introductory Class, and Institute 
Class. In response to certain demands others will proba- 
bly be formed ere long. 

Class A covers such ground in Form Study and Draw- 
ing as will fit a student to teach the subject in Primary 
Grades. Class B includes the work of Class A and con- 
tinues it to prepare instructors for the Grammar Grades. 
The Institute Class affords instruction in presenting the 
subject at Teachers’ Institutes; while The Introductory 
Class has for its specifie object the instruction of the 
several teachers in a town where the study is to be intro- 
duced simultaneously into the various grades of the 
schools. 





Prang Educational Company is enabled to afford com- 
petent and continuous instruction to teachers in any part 
of the coantry and at rates of tuition so low as to bring 
it within the reach of all. 

Prang’s Normal Drawing Classes are now firmly 
established, and with a record of nearly two years and 
a membership of between 400 and 500 students. 

The scheme has been thoroughly elaborated and per- 
fected in all its details, and its rapidly increasing mem- 
bership testifies to the merits and practicability of the 


plan. 
The basis of the Prang System is the Study of Form. 


From the Kindergarten upward, Form Study is made 
the foundation of all instruction. 

Drawing is recognized as a means of expression and 
used as such. The ideas to be expressed can only be 
gained by a careful and persistent study of Form — first 
in type forms and then in examples carefully selected 
from the multitude of objects by which we are surrounded. 
Close and critical observation should be employed 
throughout the study. 

As Prang’s Drawing Classes are designed for teachers 
most of whom are already busy in teaching other branches, 
no time is prescribed for the completion of the Course, but , 











The method of accomplishing this is ‘as follows: One 
teacher is selected to take the Course and in turn to teach 
the other teachers. The teacher selected is given the 
detailed instruction and is also furnished with a plan for 
giving the lessons to a class of teachers. He is also at 
liberty to refer all questions upon the subjects involved 
to the directors, who are glad to give assistance in adapt- 
ing the work to the different grades. 

An examination completes each course, and, if success- 
fully passed, the student receives a certificate of com- 
petency to teach the subjects in the Primary or Grammar 
Grades as the case may be. 

In all the classes special attention is given to making 
the instruction as individual as possible. 

Each student is allotted a folio inscribed with his 
name, address, class, and number. Within this folio are 
kept all letters received from him, copies of all letters 
sent to him and of all criticisms made upon his work, and 
various other data. 

But the most important source of information in regard 
to each student is Ars work. Printed directions for study- 
ing and a certain number of questions are sent to a 


to the directors a certain amount of written matter and 
more or less work in paper-folding, cutting and pasting, 
in drawing, and in clay-modeling. The manner of pre- 
senting this work, the faithfulness in executing it, the 
intelligence displayed in grasping the subject, and the 
language employed in expressing himself, all tell a distinct 
and fairly accurate tale of the general education and 
special taste and training of the student. His replies to the 
questions will set forth quite clearly his ideas and ability 
as a teacher. 

The aim is to make the teaching general as well as 
specific, to teach the practical applications of the studies 
as well as their educational value. 

The scope of the work is not more extended than the 
field of labor. The Class register shows students in 29 
states and territories, including Washington Territory and 
Florida, Maine and Texas, and even Alaska. As The 
Prang Course has recently been recommended for all the 
Protestant Schools of the Province of Quebec, it is proba- 
ble that the membership of the Classes will soon extend 
beyond the United States. 

The members of The Prang Educational Company and 
the Directors of these Classes have a clear understanding 
of the difficulties to be encountered in so wide a field, and 
are prepared to extend the work until it shall reach the 
needs of the teacher who has had the fewest advantages 
of Education and of Normal and Art training, and hence 
with whose conditions it is most difficult to cope. 

With such an end in view it is evident that the work of 
the Classes is as yet in its infancy, but their present vigor 
and efficiency and their comprehensive plan and scope abun- 
dantly show that, in forming them, The Prang Educational 
Company has called into the service of Form Study and 
Drawing one of the strongest educational powers yet 
evoked. 

Full prospectus and details in regard to these Classes 
and all their publications and materials sent to any 
address on application to 


The Prang Educational Company. 


Boston, New YorE, CHICAGO. 





student. In response to such a printed lesson he returns 
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HENRY Hott &« Co., PuBLISHERS, NEw York, 


Have the following among their School Books: 





Clark’s (d. $.) Practical Rhetoric. 





Johnston’s (A) History of the United States. | 


“A history of the Nation, with an introductory sketch of dis- | 
covery and colonization, and not, as so many textbooks are, 


a history of the colonial period, with an appendix on 


national development.”’ 


From Mr. JOHN FISKE, the well-known writer and lecturer on 
United States History: ‘*‘ Incomparably the best short history of 
the United States with which I am acquainted.”’ 


From R. Hupson, Professor of History in University of | 
Michigan, Ann Arbor: ‘‘I regard Johnston’s ‘ History of the | 
United States’ as the best textbook for use in High Schools that | 
has yet been published.’’ 


From A. B. HART, Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity: ‘The ‘ History,’ so far as I have examined it, seems 
decidedly the best school history of the United States which has 


appeared.’’ 


From WoopRoW WILSON, Professor in Wesleyan Universi'y, 
Ct., author of *‘ Congressional Government’’: ‘ Its special excel- 
ence, in my eyes, is its subordination of ‘drum and trumpet’ 
to those questions, constitutional and social, which have given 
drum and trumpet their occasional employment.’’ 


From J. Macy, Professor of History, Iowa College, author of 
** Our Government’’?: “‘I have examined Professor Johnston’s 
‘ History of the United States,’ and have used it in my classes, 
and it seems to me, on the whole, the most satisfactory school 
history with which I am acquainted.”’ 


| tious, and worthless. 


THE New YORK NATION describes the work as follows: 
The text proper consists of brief, clear, and well-worded rules, 
with an illastrative example under each; and each chapter is 
supplemented by pages of excellently chosen examples to be 
corrected by the application of the preceding set of rules. For 
the basis of correct writing there can be no better preparation ; 
and as to style, ornament, and the graces of expression, all that | 
may well be left to the individual’s growth in taste, out of which 
it must come spontaneously, unless it is to be artificial, preten- 





As an instance of the impression made by the book upon 


practical teachers, the three following unsolicited letters are | 
given : 
From WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, Professor in the Johns | 
Hopkins University: ‘I have hitherto neither used nor recom- | 
mended any work on rhetoric, because none that I have ex- 
amined seemed satisfactory. I have had but the time as yet to | 
glance hastily at Clark, but even that glance impresses me | 
favorably. If, on careful examination, I find that it fulfils what 
it seems to me to promise, I shall certainly recommend it.’’ | 
Later from the same gentleman: “I have now had time to ex- 


shall both use and recommend it.”’ Later still, after atrial of | 
the book in class work, from Dr. JAMES W. BRIGHT, Instructor 


to inquirers that, in my mind, Clark’s ‘ Practical Rhetoric’ is 
the most sensible book of the kind known to me.”’ 








amine Clark’s Rhetoric, and I consider it superior for teaching | 
purposes to any work of the kind that I have ever seen. I | 
| 
| 


in English in the same University: ‘*I have repeatedly written | 


Nesbitt’s (M. L.) Grammar-Land. 


From the NATION: ‘‘ An almost ideal dramatization of a dry, 
and for children disheartening, study. Since the author can point 
to the success of her jeu d’ esprit as a textbook, we recommend it 
for the same purpose.’’ 





Packard’s (A.$.) Elements of Entomology, 





** A vade mecum for young people who are interested enough 
in the world of small creatures about them to spend time and 
trouble in collecting and breeding butterflies, moths, beetles, flies, 
and so forth.’’ 


From 8. W. WILLISTON, Professor in Yale University ; “* It 
is the best thing of the kind in English. There is no work that 
I would recommend to the young student so heartily.”’ 


Smith’s (C. J.) Synonyms Discriminated. 


From J.S. CLARK, in his “‘ Practical Rhetoric ” : “Should 
be owned and used by every writer who aims at precision,’’ 


From D, J. Hin1, in his “ Elements of Rhetoric”; “The 
| best work on the subject.’’ 
| 








For prices and fuller descriptions of these and their other publications, teachers are invited to write to 


the publishers at 29 West 23d Street, New York, their only address. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Do not wander in schoolroom talk. 
Have squeaky hinges oiled at once. Every good teacher may be 


Do not be fickle in “ giving orders.” | 


Happy the teacher who has a conviction of special | 
qualifications. 


Honest teachers do pay for 


Do not allow yourself vo be switched off from the main | | 
subject in recitation. | 
| Be on hand for promotion. 


T ] help to gi ild i i 
HE only proper help to give a child is that which Use those who oan aid you. 


helps him to help himself. 

Tue best thing you can do for a pupil is to make him 
put his best thought into his work. 

Ir you have no natural inclination to teach, the world 
will find it out without your telling it. 


Despite the sentimental gush of the day, hard work 
on the part of the pupils is at a premium. 





Jealousy never pays. 
Obstinacy never pays. 
Ugliness never pays. 
Rashness never pays. 
Nervousness never pays. 
Anger never pays. 

Lying never pays. 
Overwork never pays. 
Fault-finding never pays. 





FOR MORALS. 


Teach honesty. 
Teach industry. 
Teach obedience. 
Teach to be earnest. 
Teach to be genuine. 
Teach a good school. 
Teach character gems. | 
Teach respect for law. | 
Teach to avoid tobacco. 

Teach character mottoes. 

Teach to avoid bad books. 

Teach to shun the cigarette. 

Teach to shun bad company. 

Teach to think before acting. 

Teach to choose the best thing. 

Teach to choose the greatest good. | 
Teach independence in a good cause. 
Teach'to abhor wine, beer, and cider. 
Teach to choose the most enduring good. 





Envy never pays. 

Deceit never pays. 
Unfairness never pays. 
Conceit never pays. 
Angularity never pays. 
Tantalizing never pays. 
Intolerance never pays. 
Over-reaching never pays. 
Negligence never pays. 


'think for himself. 


THE TEACHERS’ FRIENDS. 


Teachers deserve promotion. 


Assistance should be paid for. 
Conscientious teachers will pay for assistance. 


Enterprising teachers avail themselves of assistance. | 
Recognition of assistance is honorable. 
Salaries advance with promotions. 


Reward those who do aid you. 

Express your appreciation of assistance. 
Advertise those who have aided you. 
Ungrateful people should not teach. 

Support generously those who assist teachers. 


a 


You have done little for 
It is the height of folly to try to 


| make the child learn without knowing it. 


FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Insist upon having faithful janitors. 

Be on your guard against favoritism. 

Be patient with the frailties of teachers. 

Respect the judgment of your associates. 

Be patient with an impatient community. 

Be patient with the “ new-fangled notions.” 

Lead the community ; do not try to drive it. 

Believe in yourself, but do not be opinionated. 

Put more business than sentiment into your work. 

Do not fret because you cannot visit schools more. 

Your instincts are reliable if you have no prejudices to 
warp them. 

Keep a sharp lookout on the sanitary condition of the 
| school buildings. 

You are an umpire ; your first impressions are usually 
best, if you are not prejudiced. 

You are not elected as an expert in school matters, but 
/as a man of good common sense. 


| 
| 


promoted. 


assistance. 








EVERY MORNING. 


Be early. 

Tidy up the desk. 

Greet the children cheerily. 

Get a little nearer the children. 

Give them assistance if they need it. 

Brighten up everything and everybody. 

See that the crayon and blackboards are all right. 

Look about the schoolyard as though you enjoyed it. 

See that the room is thoroughly ventilated before 
school begins. 

Inquire about them, their home, their work, or their 
play, as you would of an older person. 

“Before school” is better than “ after school’’ work, 
—the one may be made a luxury; the other is a bore. 





Ir is well sometimes to let the pupils ask questions for 
the teacher to answer as promptly, clearly, and concisely 
as he wishes them to answer. 


the child till he is able to 
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SHHLDON « SERIES. + 


Cr The Best and _ Freshest Text- Books — in the Market. 











Sheldon’: S 3 Modern School Readers. 


IN FIVE BOOKS, and containing about one third more reading matter than any other 
five - book series. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


This is not a two-book series of Algebras, es nd Complete and Elements of Algebra are the same, 
page for page, as far as the Elementary 
These Algebras are simple and clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arith. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. 


Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and Composition. 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Chapin’s First Principles in Political Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 

Palmer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 

Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New Ed.) 

Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 





NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 
A NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Great English Writers. 
FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 
WITH SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THEIR WORKS. By Dr. TruMAN J. BAcKus, 
President of Packer Collegiate Institute, and HELEN DAwes Brown, Teacher of English 


Literature, Brearley School, New York. 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
This book has been very carefully revised. All the attractive features which made this the most 
popular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have been retained. 


A New Series of German Text Books. 


BY Prof. H. J. SCHMITZ. 
Elements of the German Language. First Book. Second Book nearly ready. 
The two parts will be bound together, and also sold separately. 


Shaw’s New History of English and Amer. Literature. 


Avery's Complete Series on the Natural Sciences. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. (New Ed.) 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic Chemistry. 


HILI’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC, Ete. 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hills Elements of Psychology. 














ge Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 


SEHHMIUDON & COMPAN Y, 
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36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
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y . , 7 Shad and prevent the purpose of the founder from being de- 
NOTES AND QUERIES. | feated,’’ a day school was some years ago established for the chil- 


— _dren of the poorer classes, who receive there a good business educa- | 
GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE. 





tion. The periodical examinations are held by the masters of Har- | 
row School, and the teachers appointed by the head master. 
Harrow holds a high rank among the public schools; its average 


The School of Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex, was founded by | number of late years has been about five hundred. 
Jobn Lyon, yeoman, a native of the town,—the Charter and Let-| Among its famous pupils was the great Oriental scholar, Sir 
ters Patent were granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1571. | William Jones. He was an intimate friend of Dr. Parr. After 

Lyon, although intending to provide especially for the instruc- | giving up his school at Stanmore, Parr taught in other schools for a 
tion of the boys of Harrow (girls were expressly forbidden to be | few years, when he commenced the practice of medicine. Becoming 
received), yet allowed the admission of “‘ foreigners,’’ and also | tired of that profession, he finally took orders, and in 1785 retired 
added to the rules a clause enabling the “ governors” to make to Hatton, near Warwick, when he remained engaged in his clerical 
such alteration as the changes of time might render necessary. To | duties till his death, in 1825. A fine scholar and critic, he was 
this freedom the school has owed much of its success. | extremely eccentric, and his friend Jones well described him as 

It was for a long time little known, but in 1660 the Rev. William |‘ one great antithesis.’’ The story is told of him that he once said 
Horne (described as a “‘ praeceptor strenuus’’) endeavored to at- | in conversation on some point of criticism, ** England has produced 
tract ‘‘ foreigners’’ as boarders, and so brought the school into notice. | three truly great classical scholars,—the first was Bentley, the sec- 
He died in 1685. The several masters directly succeeding were men | ond Posson, and the third modesty forbids me to mention.” 
of unusual attainments, who did much to raise the reputation of | The statesmen Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston were also 
Harrow. students at Harrow. PAMELA MCA. COLE. 

In 1771, there appeared two candidates for the position of head 
master,—Dr. Benjamin Heath and Dr. Samuel Parr. The latter 
had been educated in the school, and had held for five years the 
office of assistant. He was also a native of the town. The boys George Bancroft, 88. 
unanimously petitioned for Parr’s election, praying that ‘‘ Harrow | John G. Whittier, 80. 


HARROW. 


ae oe 
AGES OF LIVING AUTHORS. 


Wm. Dean Howells, 52. 
Edward Eggleston, 51. 


might no longer be a mere appendage of Eton,’’ several of the re- | Oliver ys ee — M9 a Ma: Dodge, 51. 
i ians. t Harriet Beecher Stowe, 77. alter Besant, 51. 
cent masters having been Etonians. But the remonstrance produced George Ticknor Curtiss, 76. Bret Harte, 4 ° 


no effect ; the boys broke out in open rebellion, and did considerable John Bigelow, 71. 
mischief before they were subdued. Parr gave up the post of as | James Anthony Froude, 71. 
sistant, and opened a school in Stanmore, a village not far from | James Russell Lowell, 70. 


: ‘ Julia Ward Howe, 70. 
Harrow, forty of the rebels becoming his pupils. Edward Everett Hal ©, 67. Ward, 45. 


The reign of Dr. Heath, under these circumstances, could not | no ald G. Mitchell, 67. Miss Woolsey(Susan Coolidge), 44. 
have been expected to be very prosperous, and the school did not | Richard Malcolm Johnson, 67. George W. Cable, 44. 


gain under his charge. He increased his unpopularity by discour- | Francis Parkman, 66. Julian Hawthorne, 43. 
aging archery, a favorite pastime and one especially recommended George Wm. Curtis, 65. - Blanche Willis Howard, 42. 
. h Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 65. William H. Bishop, 42. 
by the founder. Dr. Heath considered such smusements too great Richard Henry Stoddard, 64. Edgar Faweett, 42. 
nterruption to work. Lucy Larcom, 63. Constance Fenimore Woolson, 41. 
The school suffered from another rebellion, which broke out in | Rose Terry Cooke, 62. Joel Chandler Harris, 41. 


om . ‘ ; , 62. 5 40. 
1805, at the election of Dr. Butler, and caused the expulsion of a WT. Trowtelden 61. = Bacni ~ 1s wrod Burnett, 39. 


large number of boys. The poet Byron was among the most active of | Charles Dudley Warner, 60. Sarah Orne Jewett, 39. 

the rebels. Marion Harland (Mrs. Ter- Robert Louis Stevenson, 3%. 
Still another difficulty arose in 1809, when the imhabitants of hune), 59. Mrs. Humphry Ward, 38. 

H ’ : James Payn, 59. Brander Matthews, 37. 
arrow endeavored ;to effect a change in the management of the Moncure D. Conway, 57. James Whitcomb Riley, 37. 

school, thinking that the intentions of Lyon for the benefit | 7. Croly (Jennie June), 57. Edith M. Thomas, 35. ; 

of his native town were not carried out, After due investigation, | Edmund Clarence Stedman, 56. F. Marion Crawford, 35. 


: F ees : : Frank R. Stockton, 55. E. W. Howe, 35. 
it was decided that admitting pupils from all parts of the kingdom Sletten Pasneath Spofford, 54. M t Wade Deland, 31. 
was not opposed to the wishes of the founder. Still it was evidently Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 53. I ~ Imogen Guiney, 27. 


his intention to give free instruction to the poor inhabitants; there- | Celia Thaxter, 53. Amélie Rives-Chanler, 25. 


Rossiter Johnson, 49. 
William Black, 48. 

John Habberton, 47. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 








fore to “‘ meet the objections as to the altered character of the Miss Braddon, 52. 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


Is the pound an English coin ? 
What is the meaning in English currency of the expressions 


87? "6? 8/54? 

In what currency are accounts kept in Canada ? 

What is the difference between the money of Canada and Eng- 
land? Of Canada and the United States ? 

What is diamond weight ? 

What 28 states and territories have 6% for the legal rate of in- 
terest ? What 10 of these will allow no higher rate ? 

What 10 states have 7%, ? 

What 4 states have 8% ? 

What 6 states have 10% ? 

What | state has 12% ? 

What 15 states have no possible limit to the charge of interest ? 


————9————— 


AMERICAN GENERALS. 
The following names apply to what American generals ? 


** Old United States.’’ * Fi hting McCook.”’ 
** Little Mac.’’ ** Syksey.”’ 

** Four-eyed George.”’ ** Old Brains.”’ 

“ Rhody.” ** Rosey.”’ 

** Fighting Joe.”’ ** Louisa.”’ 

** Saddle-bag John.”’ ** One-armed Phil,’’ 

** Dutchy.”’ ** Cockeye.”’ 

a) Su rb.’’ ee Kill.”’ 

** Old Mathematics.”’ ** Ringlets.”’ 

** Physics,”’ ** Bob Lee.”’ 


**Skin and Bone.”’ 
** Bad Old Man.”’ 


** Black Jack.”’ 
** Little Phil.”’ 


** Old Tecumseh.’’ ** Stonewall.’”’ 
** Old Reliable.’’ ** Old Three Stars.’’ 
—— 


ENGLISH POSTAL RULES, 





—— Parcels. 


Weight. Letter. Book, — 
Weight. Charge. 
1 oz. 1d. hd. 1 Ib. 3d. 
2 oz. 1}d. hd 2 Ibs. 4hd. 
4 o7. 2d ld 3 lbs. 6d. 


4d for every added 2 oz. 


No letter can be more than 18 in, long, 9 in. wide, or 6 in. deep. 
The weight is not limited. No paper can be more than 14 Ibs. in 
weight, nor more than 2 ft. long, or 1 ft. wide or deep. No par- 
cel can weigh more than 11 lbs., nor be more than 3j ft. long, nor 
more than 6 ft. in length and girth combined. 

Money orders can be sent up to £10. The charge is 3d. for 2£ ; 
dd. for 4£; 5d. for £7; 6d. for £10, 

Postal orders, good for three months from issue, may be pur- 
chased as high as 20s, 

Telegrams may be sent to all parts of the United Kingdom for 
6d. the first twelve words, and a half-penny for each additional 
word. The address is counted. Five figures count as one word. 





Cassell & Company’s Publications. 











THE YOUNG IDEA; or, Gommon School Culture, 


By CAROLINE B. LeROW. 








The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary Published. 


Cassell’s Erench Dictionary. 





Boards, New Style, 50 cents. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


‘*One of the brightest and most amusing of educational arguments.”— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati | 
“Should have the widest circulation, and the attention of every parent and school teacher.”—The N. Y. New and Enlarged Edition. 
World, | 


"The Coming School. | 


| 
Compiler of ‘* English as She is Taught,’”’ &c. 





(FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH. ) 


240th Thousand, 1,150 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following: 


| It has been enlarged by the addition 200 pages, and now contains 1,500 pages,—extra crown 8vo. 
| New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. It has been revised by the latest edition of the 


By ELLEN E. KENYON. | Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has been corrected 


| by Professor RouBAuD, B.A. (Paris). 
| existing Dictionary. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, and, so far as modern 
| spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French language published in this country. 
| Specimen pages sent free on application. 


A Sequel to ‘“‘ The Young Idea,’’ by Caroline B. LeRow. 
Boards, New Style, 50 cents. Extra cloth, $1.00, 


‘The Reader’s Handbook 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References, 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Extra crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 | 
pages, one half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50. 


John Bull, Junior ; 


| 
Or, French as She is Traduced. | 


By MAx O’RELL, author of ‘‘ John Ball and His Island,’’ | 
** Jonathan and His Continent,’”’ &c., &c. Boards, 50 cents; | 
cloth, $1.00. ‘*The whole theory of education is to be ex- . r 
tracted from these humorous sketches.’’— Baltimore American. | Cassell S New German Dictionary. 


} 











In Ten Parts. German - English — English-German. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1 volume, about 1,120 pages. Svo. | 
Price, $1.50. 


MARK TWAIN SAYS: “It is a darling literary curiosity.” 


It contains many new features not found in any other 











** A CHEAPNESS HARDLY TO BE MATCHED ON SUCH A SCALE.” 
The Nation, New York. 


‘CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 





Edited by Henry Morey, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at the University College, London. A series of 
Weekly Volumes, each containing nearly 200 pages, small 
16mo, clear, readable type, printed on good paper, at the very 
low price of 10 cents per volume. Or in Extra 
Cloth Binding at 25 cents per volume. 
This rag A includes selections from the works of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Scot lton, Plutarch, Macaulay, Steele, Addison, Knowles, 
Bacon, Keble, Dickens, Johnson, Smith, Milton, Goethe, Bunyan, 


English as She is Taught. | Crabbe, Herodotus, Burke, Luther, Goldsmith, Walpole, Mandeville, 





} 9 
Genuine answers to examination questions in our public schools. Cassell 8 Latin-English Dictionary. | 
By one who has had many years’ experience. Boards, flex- 
ible (new style), price 50 cents; cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, | 
price, $1.00. | 





Revised, enlarged, and in part re-written by J. R. V. MAr- 
CHANT, M.A., formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. | 
12mo, cloth, 896 pages. Price, $1.50. , 


| 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. ‘Dictionary of English Literature. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving the Derivation, Source, | 
or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, and | Being a Comprebensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. 


Words that have a Tale to Tell. Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 By W. DAvENPoRT ADAMS, 776 pages, extra f-cap, 4to, | 
pages, one half morocco, gilt top. Price, $2.50. | cloth. Price, $2.50. 








Latimer, Sheridan, Mackenzie, &c., &e. 
Send for complete list of volumes issued to date. 


“A Work of Immense Utility.—Both an Encyclopedia anda Dictionary.”’ 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 





An entirely new and exhaustive Work of Reference to all the 
Words in the English » with a full Account of their 
Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. With numerous 
illustrations. Complete in fourteen divisional volumes. By 
subscription only. Price, $3.00 per volume. 


Specimen pages of THz ENCYCLOP£DIC DICTIONARY will be 


sent free to any address on application. 


{ CasseLtt & Company's Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational 
Now Ready. ( Works, etc., etc., which will be sent FREE to any address on application. {Sent Free. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 














5. Whe First Three Years of Childhood, By B. Prexrz. 


June 27, 1889. JOURNAL OF 
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MATOH THE FOLLOWING. NAME ONE HISTORY WRITTEN BY: 


Wasbington Irving. 
| John Lothrop Motley. 
| James Anthony Froude. 


We give below a certain number of inventors and inventions, not 
as a rule properly arranged. Re-arrange them so that each inven- 


the aspect of his dear sire, fearing the brass and the horse-haired 
| crest, seeing it nodding dreadfully from the top of the helmet; 
| gently his loving father smiled, and his revered mother, Instantly 
| illustrious Hector took the helmet from his head, and laid it all 


Thomas Carlyle. 
David Hume. 
Edward Gibbon. 


tion will be opposite the name of its inventor. : ‘ 

| GQnuizot. E. D. de Pressensé. | slittert . : : : ; 
Janes Wat Patng From | acer Outs ton, = Hey Be eats =o on a ee ee 
Bertholdi Schwarz. Marine torpedoes. | C. A. Fyffe. John Richard Greene. preset im im Ol BAGS, Taes Epars, :. > bel wth 
Christopher Schister. Monitor. | T. B. Macaulay. H. H. Milman. | ot er gods. R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 
Isaae Pitman. Phonography. George Rawlinson. William H. Prescott. 
Isaac Adama. Pianoforte. | Henry Hallam. Plutarch. 
Charles Goodyear. Spinning-jenny. —— = a 3 een. QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
Fah y Ackwri ht ter en - oe eS ee — Was it Alexander the Great who, seeing his portrait treated 
J. N. Niepee. _ Telegueeh. _ | contemptuously, felt his head remarking that he was not hurt. I 
Samuel F. B. Morse. Sewing machine. | fear I do not recall the incident correctly, any more than the name. 
Claude E. Minie. Photography. QUESTIONS IN COMMERCE. C. E. 0., Holyoke, Mass. 
sane S. Maieen. Roctrie light. What is specie ? alloy ? bullion ? 

: ate . a 
al a we Goods. In what four countries is the dollar the unit of currency ? — What is the origin,—will some one please tell me,—of “‘ Those 
Eli Whitney. inte — In what two countries is the florin the unit of currency ? who enter here leave hope behind " ? 

In what three countries is the franc ? D. MERRIVALE, Ottawa, Can, 


Wilhelm Bauer. Improvements of steam engines. 


In what four is the peso ? 
In what three is the crown ? 


——@— 
In what two is the piasta ? 
LITERARY PSEUDONYMS.—WHO ? 
In what the mare ? 
Agate. Nestor. In what the rupee ? 
Abel Shufflebottom. Penholder. In what the lira ? 
Trusta. Old Bachelor. In what the yen ? 


In what the sol ? 


Barry Cornwall. Luke Limner, Esq. 


In what country is the drachma the unit of currency ? 


— What is the estimate of the Jewish population of the world ? 
FRIEDMAN. 





— Can you tell me where I can obtain a list of the national 
flowers? Since the discussion about a national flower for America 
| I have tried to find such a list but in vain. 

E, A. M., Salem, Mass. 


| There is no full list of the national flowers. We give below such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


U. Donough Otis. Noranglus. In what the milreis ? | 
Timothy Titcomb. Malachi. In what the rouble ? | a list as a hasty compilation makes possible : 

Alexander the Corrector. Owen Meredith. In what the peseta ? England, - . . - ° : Rose. 
Timothy Templeton. Our Member for Paris. wdilisitilagess Nova Scotia, - + - - - Mayflower. 
on ne — Abroad. — Tinion. Scotland, - -~ - x ei < histle. 

e Fudge Family. ichael Angelo Titmarsh. HECTOR AND AS NAX. Ireland, - - - : - - Shamrock. 
Thomas Maitland. Jonathan Old Style. se me SSRN OR | France, Os Sas - + =  Fleur-de-lis, 
An Independent. Peter Plymley. Rev. David Gregg, D.D., pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, | Wales, - - - - - - Leek. — 
Eg ig ae fas a gain fangualt. in illustrating the fatherhood of God, or the nearness of relation Gwieion®, - - - + ° — 
Peter Quen , - P Lai n— oz which we feel when we regard him as a father rather than in some ono r ti : , ‘ Gan dvete 

other aspects of his divine nature, recently, referred to the following | America, - B . a = . 
a amen touching scene in the 6th book of Homer’s Iliad, in which Hector | ee 


NAME ONE.,THING WRITTEN BY: 


Henry W. Longfellow. Walter Scott. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Robert Burns. 
James Russell Lowell. Lord Byron. 


Henry Cabot Lodge. 
William Dean Howells. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Edward P. Roe. 

J. T. Trowbridge. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
J. G. Holland. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
Thomas Carlyle. Will Carleton. 
Washington Irving. John Burroughs. 

Charles Dickens. Rider ard. 

William M. Thackeray. William Wilkie Collins. 
George Eliot. Hans Christian Andersen. 
Honoré de Balzac. 
William Shakespeare. 
John Ruskin. 





Buckley translates as follows 
Sarah K. Bolton, | 


is represented as leaving the combatants for a short return to the | 
city, and taking farewell of his wife, Andromache, and his little answers to the following questions and oblige a subscriber: 1. 


son, Astyanax. I give both the Greek and translation : 


“Qo eixav ob maidd¢ dpétaro paidiog “Extwp. 
“Aw & 'o wai mpd¢ KOArov eiavoio TiOnYNC 
"ExAivdn lay, marpdc ditov iw arvxbeic¢ 
TapBnoac yaAxov 7’ hde AOdov immioxdirny, 
Aewodv am’ axporarne Kopv8o¢ vevovta vonoac. 
’Ex & 'eyéAacoe rarnp te didog Kai wériva puntnp. 
Abrix’ ard kpard¢ Kdpvd’ éidero paidiuog “Extup, 
Kai ryv pév xaréOnkev él xOovl raupavowcar" 
Abrdp O'y’ o'v pidov vidv ire? Kvoe, WHAE Te YEpoiv, 
Eirev émevidpevog Au‘? dAAowivre Oeolov* 


— Will you state, through the columns of the JOURNAL, the 
I 
have read that a mountain peak higher than Everest has been 
| discovered. Is it Hercules, 32,000 feet high in New Guinea? 2, 

I read a statement, the other day, that Columbus was born on an 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, and not atGenoa. Is that correct ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

(For further Queries and Answers, see page 18,] 


———E—— 


JESTING. 


A late number of Wide Awake contains a well-known story of 


James Fennimore Cooper. | ; : ** Thus having said, illustrious the minister who met a recently widowed parishioner, aud, forget- 
Hector stretched out [his arms] for his son, but the childscreaming | ful of the funeral at which he had himself officiated, remarked 
shrunk back to the bosom of the well-zoned nurse, affrighted at upon the weather, and asked, ‘‘ Doesn’t your wife find it very hot ?’’ 

















1. The English Cyclopedia of Education. Authorized Copyright Edition, 8vo, 
$3.75. 


‘This will be seen to be a truly comprehensive equipment; the mind of the possesser must grow on 
what it feeds upon.”—New England Jounal of Education, March 7, 1889. 


pp. 562. 


2 The Orbis Pictus of Conienius. Reprint with photographic reproduction of the 
168 original cuts. 8vo, large paper, top edge gilt, pp. 232. $3.00. 

The extra copy of the “ Orbis Pictus”’ I gave to my teacher of methods. Enclosed please find check for 
it. Ivalne the work bien a rare and interesting addition to the literature of pedagogy. — President 
Thos. W. Hunter, Normal College, N. Y. City, Feb. 15, 1889. 

3. Pestalozzi: his Aim and Work. By Baron pEGuimpPs. Translated by Margaret 
Cuthbertson Crombie. 12mo, pp. 336. Price, $1.50. 

I have read De Guimps’s Life of Pestalozzi, with renewed pleasure, and shall not fail to give my 
testimony to its worth.— Prof. H. Xriisi, [born at Yverdun, and himself christened by Pestalozzi], April 30,’89. 
4, The Autobiography of Froebel., With Introduction, Bibliography, and Complete 

Index. 12mo, pp. 220. $1.50, 
The most charming as it is the most candid of autobiographies.— The School Bulletin, June, 1889. 


With an introduction 


by Professor James Sully. Authorized Copyright edition. 12mo, pp. 294. $1.50. %@ The 


Best Psychology for Primary Teachers. 


Probably the best book for teachers on infant psychology now accessible. — Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, March, 1889. 





C. W. BARDEEN, PUBLISHER, - 





YOU ought to have ALL these Books. 


6. Child and Child Nature. By BARONESS VON MARENHOLZ BULOW. 12mo, pp. 


220. $1.25. 
Although the spread of Kindergartens may have made important progress, the same cannot be sald of 


the understanding of Froebel’s prinviples, These, on the contrary have become more and more perverted 
by the continually increasing number of incompetent persons who have attempted te ecarry them out and 
It is tu this end that this work will be devuted, — Extract 


need on this account renewed interpretation. 
from the Preface. 


7. The Kindergarten System. 
12mo, pp. 200. $1.00. 


The little volume bearing the title of ‘‘ The Kindergarten,” by Emily Shirreff, contains an earnest ap- 
peal to all women interested in the education and training of little children, and especially to mothers, to 
adopt the Froebel system, — the writer feeling that it is too often superficially used, merely for the amuse- 
ment and occupation of the child, without a thought of anything farther. Miss Shirre begs women to 
study the principles underlying this system, and see how deeply t ey lay hold of the child’s real education, 
both mentally and morally, if rightly, that is ye taught. o the end that these nye ae may be 
clearly discerned, this short exposition of them is given. The latter portion of the work is occupied by an 
address by Miss Shirreff on the “‘ Higher Education of Women.”—Spring/leld Republican, March 8, 1889. 


Authorized Copyright Edition. 


By EmILy SHIRREFF, Authorized Copyright Edition, 





8. Essays on the Kindergarten. 
12mo, pp. $1.75. $1.00. 


| 
The short papers given in this work were originally published in the Woman's Educational Journal in 
two distinct series. e real worth of Froebel’s philosophy in training young children, and in its influence 
over the education of women, is very imperfectly understood or recognized, and, too generally, an ignorant 
and mistaken view is taken of its importance. This little book gives a very clear and concise, ry 
short, account of Froebel’s principles, and also shows how, this early training) can be carried on to the 
ordinary book learning of later sc. ools, and what influence it will have on the pupil’s aptitude for the 


latter.—Zducation, April, 1889. 





uJ ——— 


Send for fult Catalogue of The School Bulletin Publications. 


- - - - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 





FULL M ANY a Ceogpeingmess comes to us in the agency business where teachers fail to keep us 

promptly informed of their movements, rds of education are so dilatory that they lose 
the teachers we wanted them to have, and soon. But there area good many gratifications too, and, the 
principal is that of Discovery. From the beginning of our work, every once and a while some modest 
teacher would come in, FLO ER had ry! species qualifications, and merely feeling that if she could 
doubting whether she have a little wider field and a little larger she would be glad 
of it,—whom, as we questioned her, we grew to believe a good deal better teacher than she thought herself, 
and capable of great things. For instance among the eafliest to register was a young lady pet ing $5.50 a 
week in a district school. But she talked as if she knew her present work well, and had fitted herself for 
something better. That year she got $500 a year. S BOR yet she was so modest that, except for this 
the next year $600, this year she gets $1,000 and Agency or some similar means, she would 
still be teaching her district school. e feel the same sort of peeacure in ferreting out a teacher capable 
of much higher work than she is doing that a miser feels when he strikes a diamond. Many teach- 
ers underestimate themselves, and not only from native modesty, but from a ted and vigorous 


protrac 
f bbing under unappreciative principals. We r say but unrecognized | 
there are maa 4 Rheir piace ety th @ superior T0 BLUS work of subordi- 
ge 


there are many men who hol 
nate } am When we find unusual results from a school in c a@ commonplace man, we have 


learned to make careful inquiry about the assistant teachers, and not seldom we have discovered who was 
carrying on her shoulders ae. he was getting the credit for. Such teachers we delight to hold of 
and we take good care they don’t build i, ty? people’s reputations for nothing any more. N E 
But the few we have fo make us sure there are hundreds more we know nothing about. 

We want every one of them and can do well by them. If you are or if you know of one, let us know. e 
have done weil by a good many, and we can do well by more if we can get them. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| are 
A $2000 POSITION W. D. Kerr, Manager, Ping ami Sac sane 


Dear Stn:—I have been registered with other Teachers’ Agencies for several years, but have 
never been offered a position through them which I accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 
you and as the result was appointed to two positions last week — to both of which you recommended 
me — each worth $2000 a year — one at N. J. I accept the latter. Un- 
— , N. Y. — the ‘ais at Newark, TWICE WITHIN less teachers want to be made 
miserable in attempting to choose between several good positions likely to be offered them through 
your Agency, I would advise them to register elsewhere, instead of with you. Yours Respectfully,— 
A. S. Downrn@.”” From the foregoing brief letter is it not fair to conclude that it will un- 
doubtedly pay well qualified teachers to register in this Agency ? All cannot expect to get $2000 
positions, yet we may be able to help you to more desirable places than you now ONE WEEK 

have. Send stamp for our new Manual, which names a large number of places ® 


filled by us. 
W. D. KERR, Manager, Union Teachers’ Agency, 











16 Astor Place, New York. 
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Allow a word of comment. There may be, as is said, an undue 
amount of threatening in some preaching; there may be too great 
a degree of harshness in the belief of some religionists,—this is not 
the place to discuss the question of futare punishment : its nature, 
its intensity, its duration,—but, from whatever point it is viewed, 
any story that tends to hold the subject up to ridicule, to make a 
jest of the awful mysteries of the future life, is unworthy of an in- 
structor. A. 





‘““TO THE MANNER BORN.” 


Additional light respecting the old query whether we should say 
** To the manor born ”’ or ‘* To the manner born,’’ recently alluded 
to in the JoURNAL, will be found by any one who desires it, by 
reading the following lines from the fourth scene of the first act of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ 
Hamlet.—The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 


Horatio.— Ts it a custom ? 


Ham.—Ay, marry, is’t: ‘ 
But to my mind,—though I am native here, 
And to the manner born,—it is a custom 
More honoured in the breach than the observance.’’ 


The mistake in the quotation has arisen from its being so often 
taken by the hearing of the ear rather than by sight of the eye, re- 
gardless of the connection in which Shakespeare used it. 

R, L. PERKINS, Boston. 
a 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— May I ask some querist to explain the difference between a 
pyramid and an obelisk ? P. E. G., St. Albans, Vt. 


— Will you allow me to ask, through Queries, for the names of 
some of the greatest modern etchers ? S. E. H., St. Paul. 


— Please tell me, if possible, which is the most widely circulated 
coinage system in Europe. What is its unit of coinage ? 
SPECIE. 
— Long agoI read some remarks upon a little French poem, de- 
scribing the sudden death of a young girl preparing for a ball. 
Only these lines were quoted : 
** In disait; ‘ Pauvre Constance! ’ 
Et l’on dansait, jusqu’ au jour, 
Chez l’ambassadeur de France! ”’ 
Will some reader of the JOURNAL give the poem, and the name 
of the author ? P. MoA. C, 


— = _ —— -—- 


— Where does the Latin quotation occur, ‘‘ Numinibus vota ex- 
anditis malignis’’ ; and whose is the English equivalent, ‘‘ There 
is sometimes a curse in granted prayers’’ ? B. 

— Who is the author of the following quotation : 


**He was & man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil in’’ ? 


— I hope some querist can tell me where to find the following 
expression : 
** Not to know me is to argue yourselves unknown, 
The lowest of your throng.’’ 


Do I quote it correctly ? Sara C., Middletown, Conn. 


ASHBY. 


— Can you tell me what flowers constitute the ‘‘ botanical 














clock ’’ ? L. P., Washington, D. C. 

A. M. P. M. 

8. Goat’s-beard blossom. 1, ag , 

4. Dandelion. 2. Squill Hyacinth. 

5. Hawk’s-beard. 3. Marigold. 

6. Viper grass. 4. Four-o’clock. 

7. Lettuce. 5. Flower of the wall. 

8. Venus’ looking-glass. 6. Evening primrose. 

9. Creeping mouse-ear. 7. Night-blooming cereus. 

10, Purple saoni. 8. Marvel of Peru. 

11. Star of Bethlehem. 9. Mournfal geranium. 

12. None, L. 8. G, 
FACTS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS, 


Georgia was the last settled of the Atlantic states, —1733. 

Florida was purchased of Spain in 1820, and at this time included 
the southern portions of Alabama and Mississippi. The first set- 
tlement was made at St. Augustine, in 1565. 

Louisiana, with all the territory west of the Mississippi not 
claimed by Mexico, was purchased of France in the year 1808, by 
our government, for a consideration of $15,000,000; it has ever 
since been known as the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase.”’ 

Texas was originally a state of Mexico, but seceded in 1835, and 
in 1845 it was annexed to the United States. 

Carolina was so called first by the French, in 1564, in honor of 
King Charles IX. of France. 

Georgia was named in 1732, inv honor of King George II. 

Alabama was so called in 1614, from its principal river, meaning 
‘© Here we rest.’’ 

Mississippi was so called in 1800, from its western boundary. 
The Mississippi is said to denote ‘‘ the river formed by the union of 
many.’ 

Louisiana derived its name in 1679, in honor of Louis XIV. of 
France. 

Tennessee derived its name in 1796, from its principal river. 
The word ‘‘ Tennessee,”’ is said to signify a carved spoon. 

P Arkansas was so called in 1812, from its principal river, an In- 
lan name, 


Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de Leon, in 1512, because 
it was discovered on Easter Sunday (La pasoua de flores, the pass- 
of flowers. 
"ee yore word, applied to the Republic, signifies 
“ friends.”’ 
SCHOOL FACTS IN EUROPE. 
Perct.ofschool Per ct. of adult 
population attend- who can read. 
ing school. 
Austria, : - : 68 
Bavaria, - - - - 112 
Belgium, - . - 89 


Denmark, - . ° - 92 
England and Wales, - : 68 
a 6 6 a + oe 
Hungary, - - - 73 


Nebula, -- + + 81 
Nor way, > - ° 86 
Portugal, © e ° 7 82 
Prussia, - - - 91 
rarer 
Scotland, - - - - 1 
Spain, Pe ad e ad 54 
Sweden, - - - - 8 
Switzerland, ~ - - 93 
Wurtembuarg, - - - 91 


Com with 
nited States, . - 63 
Mexico, - - : - 12 


New Brunswick, - - 105 
Nova Scotia, - + - 80 
Ontario, - . - 97 
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LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has compiled from the latest authorities the 
following table. In the absence of any official census, the Chinese 
cities bave simply to be estimated, must be accepted as an ap- 
proximate calculation only. No city is given whose population is 
below half a million, though several might be named which closely 
approach that figure. 





London, England, - 3,955,819 St. Petersburg, Russia, 766,964 
Paris, France,- - - 2,269,023 Calcutta, India, - ~- 766,298 
Canton, China, - - 1,500,000 Vienna, Austria, - - 720,105 
New York, N. Y., - 1,400,000 Chicago, Ill, - - - 715,000 
Aitchi, Japan, - - 1,332.050 Constantinople, Turkey, 700.000 
Berlin, » «+ + 1,122,330 Foo-choo, China, - - 630,000 
Changchoofoo, China, 1,000,000 Moscow, Russia, - - 611,974 
Siam, China, - - - 1,000,000 Han ow-foo, China, 600,000 
Tschautchau-fu,China, 1,000,000 Hankow, China, - - 600,000 
Tokio, Japan, - - - 987,887 Liverpool, England, - 573,000 
Sartama, Japan, - - 962,717 Glasgow, Scotland, - 514,048 
Tien-tsin, China, - - 950,000 Pekalonga, Java, - - 505,204 
Philadelphia, Pa., - 850.000 Madrid, Spain,- - - 500,900 
Hang-tcheon, China, - 800,000 Bangkok, Siam, - - 500,000 
Pekin, China, - - - 800,000 King-te-chiang, China, 500,000 
Techingtu-fu, China, - 800,900 St. Louis, Mo., - - 500,000 
Woo-chang, China, - 800,000 Tat-seen-loy, - - - 500,000 
Brooklyn, N. Y., - ~- 771,000 








MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS. | 





At What Age Shall Girls Marry ? 


HAPTER twelve, of Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD’s “ How to Win’. 
—a charming book for girls — discusses the question. Introduc 

Hon my Miss Rose E. CLEVELAND. Cloth, square i2mo. Price, $1.00. 
NK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





Wedding Bells. 


QHOULD peal forth merrily when the bride and groom have read 
and reread Dr TALMAGR’s beautiful book entitied, ‘‘The Mar- 
riage Ring,” comprising 15 choice sermons, covering a wide matrimo- 
n field. A valuable gift book. 12mo, cloth. Beautifully bound. 
Price, $1.00, postage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





What is Gunethics ? 


HE word ‘‘Gunethics ” implies the ethical status of woman, and is 

coined as title for the masterly work on this subject by the author, 
President of the Cincinnati Wesleyan College. Gallant men and intel- 
ligent women should memorize its contents. Cloth, 162 es, with 
steel portrait of model woman. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. UNK & 
WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 





Time-Table of the Heavens. 


HILDREN “tell the stars” with Royal Hill’s beautiful work, “The 

Stars and Constellations,” which describes and maps out all poss 
by naked eye, and supplies perpetaal time-table whereby all may iden- 
tify the stars, etc., at anytime. Beautifully bound. _Mapy illustra- 
tions. Large square book, Cloth. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Traps for the Young. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK in his masterly disclosures of  auees for 
the Young,” forewarns and thus forearms his readers against a 
muttitude of dangers: The currency of fraudulent advertisements, and 
circulars, city miscreants who prey upon the young, the glitter of 
business and social counterfeits, etc., etc., are aptly exposed. Strang- 
ers about to visit large cities should send for the book “ Traps for the 
Young,” cloth, over pages. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. ¥. 





Fausset’s Cyclopedia of the Bible. 


T= 18 teeming volume contains 750 pages of three columns each, and 
600 engravings. It is a storehouse of Scriptural information, cri 


ti- 
cal and expository; a library of Biblical knowledge, an ideal Bible 


Dictio: . A nd book for the family library and for the tor’s 
study. Clo x "Royal octavo. Price, $5.00, postage free, FUNK & 
WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N 





What is a Gentleman ? 


66 THE MENTOR,” a book by ALFRED AyRBs, fs full of informa- 

tion, hints, and points for the guidance of such men and boys as 
would appear to advantage in socia Raiherings. Cloth, price, $1.00, 
Cut flush, 50 cents. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





Musical Memories. 


USIC hath charms, so hath its memories. All lovers of music, es- 

pecially that of the violin, will find “Our Musical Memories ” a 
volume of Reminiscenses by Rev. H. R. Hawrss, telling of P. ini, 
Wagner, Parsifal, and others, a delightfully entertainin ik. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. Postage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A NEW HISTORICAL BOOK. 


Hours with Living Men and Women of the 
Revolution. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


HIS fascinating book treats of personal interviews with living men 
and women of the Revolution, from whom are gathered choice 
memories and incidents of importanee contiguous with the birth and 
pews of this Republic. Illustrated from the original sketches made 
y the author when interviewing the personages forty-eight years ago 
—a feature unique, original, and having historic value. 
Square 12mo. Cloth. Beautifully bound. Price, $1.50, postage free. 


“De'ightful are the contents of this book. * * * Hasa permanent value. 
* * * Clothes the dry bones of the ordinary textbook and makes the 
events therein catalogued alive and real.” —Public Opinion. 


“Anew as well asa valuable contribution to the history of the Revolu- 
tion.”—New York Sun. 


“It is crowded with illustrations.”—News, Baltimore. 

“ Beautiful'y printed.”—//erald, Chicago. 

“ More interesting than the best romance.”—Jnter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ Delightful entertainment for thousands of readers.”— Republic, Phila. 
“ Has a wonderful freshness.”— Independent, N. ¥. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 








First Folio Shakespeare, 


A LITERARY curiosity of great value to all interested in the great 
author isthe famous First Folio Edition (A. p. 1m) This is re- 
roduced in Bs raphic fac-simile under the title o espeare’s 
lays. Appleton Morgan, President of the 
New York, writes us: “ Your reduced 
Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be — the fac-simile of 





Notes and Queries. 


(THOUSANDS of questions constantly arising in minds of clergymen 
students and teachers, quencing Smee criticism, theolo; cal 
science, antiquities, ecclesiastical history, etc., are answe' in 
* Biblical Notes and Queries,” by Robt. Young, LL.D. (author of the 
eg * Analytical Concordance the Bible’’). vo, cloth, a Oe 

1.75, post-free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Better Not. 


ISHOP J. H. VINCENT, L.LD., Chancellor of the Chautauqua 

University, in his now famous book, “ Better Not,” analyses 
the subject of the dance, the theatre, the card table. the wine flask, 
and kindred matters in suchja way as to induce its readers to echo back 
its title, ‘‘ Better Not,” with the warmth of sincere approval. Price, 
50 cents, cloth, 12mo. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y 





Hints on Early Education,Nursery Discipline,&c 


66 A BETTER book has seldom been published than this. * * * 

It should be compulsory upon every young mother in the land to 
study this boek. * * * Wecannot speak too aneey & praise. * 
* © If we should quote from it we should begin at the nning and 
give every word eutire to the end.” — ooave Journal. 12mo0, cloth. 
60 cents, posta FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 
SAstor Place, N. Y. 





Letters from Hell. 


Ts English lan: provides no more startling description of any 
place or subject than does I. W. J. 8. in the English edition of 
** Letters from Hell.”” Of this book many editions both in German and 
English, have been rapidly “snapped up.” It makes powerful use of 
ive delineations. ‘Price, 1,00, elon. a60 hee TO eee 
ve delineations. ice, $1.00, clo AG- 
NALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, NY. 





Talking Right Out in Meeting. 
E read that invaluable book. “ Be ; or, 
H of the Will in Public Speaking.” by. arg RS = | 
Bcc fects Penguin, hee lind 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, is & 20 Astor Place, N. *” =. 





A Critical Companion. 


0 the New Testament, by Rost. Youna, LL.D.. 
cae great ' Analyticnl Goncordahos te os 4 


an the King James Translation ; pe Revised Version, and the ‘Literal 


identical, original First Folio Shakes ”- 8¥o, 993 pp. Cloth. with other valuable featu concise, aseful 
Price, $i. FUNK & WAGNAL 18 20 Astor and unique commen — 890 pp., cloth. Price, 7 free. 
4 3 FUNK WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor L 2 





Write for full Catalogue. 


FUNK & WAGNALILS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


By DAVID SALMON. Crown, Sve. 272 pages. 75 Cents. 

This is a better bo»k hy far than any in common use in this country with the possible exception of 
Prof. Whitney’s *‘ Essentials,” and the latter is not so full. Grammar seems to be the forte of the best En 
gh teachers, just as it seems to be the study is which bright pupils shine most, The present “grammar” 

ins with induction but passes immediately to deduction, and both methods are employed throughout; 
Hence, it is thoroughly logica! and scientific, th ugh the author 


each induction leading to new deductions. 
roduced one of the 


would probably claim to be a teacher and grammarian rather than a scientist. He has 
best working grammars we have ever seen, and this applies to all its parts. It is excellently arranged and 
Peemeotty graded. Part four, on “ History and Derivation.” is as beautiful and interesting as it is valuable 
—but this might be said of the whole book.— Teacher, N. Y. 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


By DAVID SALMON. Crown Sve. 1238 pages. 30 cents. 
The Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the first half of the author’s School Grammar, with 
some of the explanations simplified, with many of the exercises amplified, and with a few of the difficulties 


omitted. 

The characteristics of the book are, in addition to its inductive method, the number and variety of its 
conaeteee, and _ omission of all the minor distinctions of grammar. It thus provides much to do and not 
mue remember. 


LONGMANS' NEW HISTORICAL READERS. 


+ Old Stories from British Mistery. By F. YorK PowE.L.L, M.A. With 27 illustrations. 
pages. Crown 8vo. 30 cents. 

2. Sketches from British Histery. By F. YORK PowELu, M.A. With 27 illustrations. 
pages. Crown 8vo. 40 cents. 

3. Am Easy History of Bagiend. First Course: dealing more especially with Social History. 

By S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. With 49 Pictures, Plans,and Maps. 256 pages, Crown 8vo. 56c. 

4. Am Easy History of England. Second Course: dealing more especially with Political His- 

tory. By S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. With an appendix containing a Summary of the Chie 


’ L.D. 
Events of English History. With 52 Pictures, Plans and Maps. 264 pages. Crown 8vo. 56 cents. 


LONGMANS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS. 


A series of Latin and Greek Books, containing (1) Text, (2) Vocabularies (with notes). 

Each TExt is provided with a VOCABULARY of the words occurring iu it. In every instance —with the 
exception of Zutropius and A/sop — the origin of a word, when known, is stated at the commencement of 
the article treating of it, if connected with another Latin or Greek word; at the end of ft, if derived from 
any other source. Further still, the eer or etymological meaning is always given, within inverted 
commas, in Roman type, and so much also of each word’s history as is needful to bring down its chain of 
meanings to the especial force or forces attaching to it tm the particular “‘ Text.” 

*,* A full list of this series will be sent on application. These texts are handy in size, and are in 
strong cloth binding. Prices vary from 25 cts. to 40 cts. 


A Practical Dictionary #%. French & English Languages. 
Composed from the French Dictionaries of the Academy, Boiste, Bescherelle, etc., and from 
Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both languages. Followed by Abridged Vocabu- 
laries of Geographical and Mythological names. By LEON CONTANSEAU, French Examiner for 
Military and Civil appointments. New edition. Post 8vo. 974 pages. $1.25, 


A Practical Dictionary #4 German & English Languages. 


Containing New Words in German in general use not found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. 
W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., and C. M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 1169 pages. $1.25. 


180 
208 


| Elementary Phystography. 





LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 
A Series of Works in General Sciemce for School and College Use. 


A Manual of Mechanics: An Elementary Text-Book, designed for Students of Applied 
Mechanics. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 80 cents. 


Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical; with an Introduction to the 
Principles of Chemical Analysis, Inorganic and Organic. By W. Jaco, F.C.S. Ninth Edition, 
Re-written and greatly Enlarged. With 49 Woodcuts and numerous Questions and Exercises. 
Fep. 8vo. 80 cents, 


Practical Chemistry; the Principles of Qualitative Analysis. By Wittram A. TILDEN, 
D.Se. 12mo. 45 cents. 


Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S., 
Lecturer on Chemistry, London School Board. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Seund, Light, and Heat. By Marx R. Wricut (Hon. Inter. B.Sc. London). 
162 Diagrams and Illustrations. 12mo. 80 cents. 


An Introduction to Machine Drawing and Design. By Davin ALLAN Low 
(Whitworth Scholar). With 65 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 60 cents. 


Text-Book on Practical, Solid, and Descriptive Geometry. By Davip 
ALLAN Low (Whitworth Scholar). Part I. Crown 8vo, 60 cents. Part II. Crown 8vo. 
90 cents. 


ee rover’ Botany, Theoretical and Practical. By Henry Epmonps, B.Sc., 
London. ith 312 Diagrams and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 80 cents. 


By Joun THornton, M.A. With 10 Maps and 156 Illus- 


With 


trations. Crown 8vo. cents. 


Building Construction. By Epwarp J. BURRELL, Teacher of Building Construction at 
the Technical School of the People’s Palace, Mile End. Fally Illustrated with 303 Working 
Drawings. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Theoretical -Mechanics, Including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By 
J. E. TAytLor, M.A., Hon. Inter. B.Sc., Central High Schools, Sheffield. With 175 Diagrams’ 
and Illustrations. 12 mo. 80 cents. 

Introduction to Practical Inorganic Chemistry ; the Principles of Analysis. By 
W. Jago, F.C.S. Feap. 8vo. 45 cents. 

Elementary Physiology. Folly Illustrated with 218 Woodcouts. By W. FuRNEAUX, 
F.R.G.S. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Longmans’ Elementary Mathematics. 
80 cents. 


LONGMANS’ NEW ATLAS: Political and Physical. 


For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 4to and 16 8vo Maps and Dia- 
grams, besides Insets and 16 4to Plates of Views, &o. Engraved and lithographed by G. G. 
CHIsHoLM. Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 4to, with Maps flat. $4.50. 


Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra. Crown 8vo. 








«*, Descriptive circulars, sample pages, and catalogues will be 


mailed free to all teachers sending their names and addresses. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East .Sixteenth St.. New York. 
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K BAKER & TAYLOR CO. tu tte seit ant cutecs tere-zots 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 





PUBLISHED, 


And Besides Carry a FULL LINE OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


They can therefore on receipt of any order promptly forward in a single package any and all current books called for, whatever may be the quantity or kind required, or 


the number of different publishing houses whose works are demanded. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


Which our facilities as wholesale dealers permit us to do at the lowest rates. Correspondence with Teachers and Librarians solicited. 
Our General Catalogue of American School Books with net and retail prices and a telegraphic code, a Special School Book List of our own publications and our General 


Catalogue of Standard Miscellaneous Books sent on application. 


We call special attention to Deutsch’s Drill Master in German. 
based on the pedagogical principles of Gradation and Repetition. 


469 pages. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75 (just published). A successful course of instruction 


- 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


Catablished 1860, 








ESTERBROOK’S _ ©f_Befiafie. 


THREE CHULA BRATHD PHINS. 





Aids to good writing. 
Economy served. 
The best should be used. 





a 


ESTERBROOK’S 333 








ESTERBROOK’S 123 —<gmiiamimemmis EXTRA FINE ELASTIC. 
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ESTERBROOK’S 444 —<SERD SCHOOL MEDIUM. 


Elastic and easy writing. 
Durable, warranted. 
Well selected. 









EXTRA FINE. 






XTRA FINE 














These popular Pens have been before the public for over a quarter of a century, and have been very 


largely adopted 


all the qualities of perfect Pens, are moderate in price, and readily obtained. 


them. No school should be without them. 


in the public and private schools and colleges throughout the United States. 


They have 
All leading stationers keep 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


A RA 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
Pp testis of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 













Excuish AND AMERICAN Literature. By H. H. 
Morgan. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 300 pp. _ 
This book, although arrayed in holiday attire, isa practical, 

working textbook for the higher schools and colleges. It is a 
home book as well at a school book. Its distinctive features are 
that it makes no attempt to present a little from each writer, nor, 
indeed, an entire composition, nor even a fragment from any one ; 
it is not a critical study of the writings of men, but is rather a study 
of the writers, their relations and influence. It leaves the teacher 
to make his own selection and conduct his own studies of special 
works. It presents every great British author to whom we owe 
the masterpieces of our literature, in such a way as to leave little to 
be desired in any instance. It treats of those ge | authors, 
an acquaintance with whom is indispensable to a knowledge of the 
¥ influence of the great authors; it refers briefly to those authors 
who belong to the literature of knowledge rather than the literature 
of power,—men whose names must be known, at least, to those 
who aspire to a familiarity with the history of literature. 

The introductory chapter is a general consideration of literature, 

yle, varieties, etc. The biographies are not studied with a view 

gratifying the curious, nor to supplement encyclopedias. ] The 

im of the work is to prepare a class for a life-long, appreciative 

dy of the standard works in English. The same general work is 

one for American authors. Atthe close of each chapter is given a 

in connection 

with the subject. There are frequently fifty works thus referred to 
in achapter ; in one or two instances the number runs to nearly one 
hundred. It is one of the best compact books in design, scope, ex- 

*ecution, and spirit that has yet been presented to the students of 

a and American literature. 


LANGUAGE Exercises. By Robert C. Metcalf and Orville 
T. Bright. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, & Co, 223 pp. 42 cta. 
It would be difficult to find another so complete combination for 

successful work in language lessons as is here presented. Mr. 

Metcalf has focused all the modern thought in this direction that 

has been developed by the philosophy and experiments of New 

England, and Mr. Bright is easily the leader in the thinkirg and 

experimenting of the West. Mr. Metcalf has been lecturing upon 

this subject and writing upon it, winnowing continually in prac- 
tice the theories with which teachers have become enamored. 

He has brought in this book, therefore, the most thoroughly clar- 

ified series of exercises and suggestions. Mr. Bright has been in- 

tensely vigorous in directing his teachers in making the best use of 

















































teachers whom he has inspired. We are not surprised, therefore, 
at the vigor, discretion, freshness, and originality of this book. 


comes of careful training, long practice, constant usage, strict 
watchcare, repeated — exercise in thinking, and in the 
expression of thought. This is a book of such exercises as will in- 
duce correct habits and lead to good usage. There are exercises in 
letters and their sounds; in words and word forms 3, in the use of 
the dictionary; in the study of science; in pronunciation ; in dicta- 
tion; in information and conversation ; in memorizing of choice se- 
lections ; in picture studies; in studies for compositions ; in compo- 
sition writing; in studies of B cong ooh in an ag geet in letter 
writing ; in the right use of words; in biography; in eae ss | 
in local observations and neighborhood studies in supplementary 
readings. 


A Manvat or Historicat Literature. By President 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 
720 pp. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

President Adams stands before the general public as one of the 
most completely equipped of her university leaders. A great 
scholar, a thorough student, a vigorous thinker, a student of stu- 
dents, he is equipped as perhaps no other American scholar is to 
present, as he has here done, a complete concensus of the historic 
writings of the ages. The introductory chapter of thirty pages, on 
the Study of History, is one of the masterpieces of American liter- 
ature. The chapter on Universal History treats of narrative his- 
tory, history of civilization and progress. There are chapters on 
the Philosophy of History, the His of Antiquity, the History of 
Greece and Rome, the History of Modern Times; also on the his- 
tories of Italy, Germany, France, Russia, Poland, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Egypt, Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
England, and the United States. Under the head of England 125 
different histories are treated, and as many more under the United 
States. It is not often that a man has the privilege of doing any 
work so carefully and grandly that no room is left for another to 
enter into competition. This President Adams has accomplished. 


Brrps THrouGH AN OperRA Guass. By Florence A. 
Merriam. 

Up AND Down THE Brooks. By Mary E. Bamford. Nos. 3 
and 4 of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s Riverside Library 
for Young People. 222 pp., 7x4}. Price, 75 cents each. 

This book, while it makes no pretence to being a treatise on 
ornithology, will be found more helpful than some expensive keys 
and manuals for enabling common observers to identify our pretty 
neighbors of the air. The writer locates her experiences in western 
Massachusetts and eastern New York, a rural paradise in which 


she took her walks abroad and used her opera glass with excellent | 
results. To indoor workers is brought a breath of the woods and | 









his own thoughts and those of others in this department. The best 


fields ; for youth the simple and delightful pages teem with lessons 


teaching we have ever seen has been at the hands of 





The use of language is controlled very largely by habit. Habit! 





which are an incitement to know more concerning these winged 
messengers of vature, beloved of Audubon. 

Miss Bamford, author of the second book named, is a resident of 
Alameda County, California, but members of the families of in- 
sects she so well describes haunt brooks in general throughout the 
states. As but few have the time and gift for roving and pickin 
up this kind of knowledge at first hand, her pages wil! afford muc 
agreeable insight into the curious and often wonderful lives led by 
these creatures of the lower orders, whose feats at house-building 
and gaining a livelihood are so far beyond the ability of human 
folk. A racy style and numerous illustrations will oak the read- 
ing a pleasant pastime for boys and girls, who, though they may 
not develop a taste for frogs, may feel a growing interest in natural 
history and learn to watch beetles, whirligigs, ‘“‘tigers,’’ and 
‘* boatmen,’’ where before they observed only mud and water. 
This series makes the best of supplementary reading, because of the 
subjects considered and the method of treatment. 


— The New Review, Archibald Grove, editor, introduces a new 
hase of periodical literature, The June number is its first issue. 
ongmans, Green, & Company, New York, have the courage to 
offer a critical periodical with the most active representative men 
of the age as contributors upon live questions, at 15 cents anumber 
$1.75 a year). The first issue has two brilliant papers upon General 
ulanger. A member of the French Senate presents the General’s 
case with his authority. A member of the French Chamber pre- 
sents the issue in his impeachment. Henry James presents a char- 
acteristic article, ‘‘ After the Play.’’ Earl Compton, M. P., 
writes upon the ‘“‘Homes of the People,’’ with much spirit. 
It is a vigorous plea for better home life for the poor of London. 
Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., enters a plea for more national 
muscle. He believes that drinking, gambling, and crime, as well 
as sickness, may be reduced by promoting national muscle and 
manliness through a national, physical recreation society. Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton believes in ‘‘ The Religion of Self-Respect.’”? T. W. 
Russell, M.P., considers the Unionist policy in Ireland; and Lady 
Randolph Churchill gives a graphic description of “‘ Life in Russia.”’ 





Reports ON ELemMentTARY ScHoots. By Matthew Ar- 
nold, D.C.L. London: Mesemillan & Co. 300 pp. $2.25. 
Matthew Arnold was appointed one of Her Majesty’s inspectors 

of schools in April, 1851, and resigned April 30, 1886. In his ser- 

vice of thirty-five years he made, at the request of the Royal Com- 
missioners, three visits to the continent for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the educational system. As a result of these visits he 
wrote several official reports and other valuable works. 

This volume of papers, carefully selected and edited by Sir 


| Francis Sandford, K. C. B., contains nineteen general reports to 


the educational department on the elementary schools of England. 

It omits everything of merely local, personal, or transient interest. 

In no other way can one obtain so complete a view of the English 
(Continued on page 22.) 








Every School Library Should Include 

































ve attained prominence in history. 


other as well as to universal history. 


The following subjects are ready (July, 
THE STORY OF EARLY EGYPT. By Prof.Gro.; THE STORY OF 





RAWLINSON. 
- - CHALDEA. By Z. RAGOzIN. “ “ 
” ” ‘“ GREECE. By Prof. James A.| “ “ “ 
HARRISON. 
ad os “ THE JEWS. By Prof. James| “ “ “ 
K. HosMER. 
- os “ ROME. By ARTHUR GILMAN. “ “ “ 
e “ CARTHAGE. By Prof. ALFRED 
o CHURCH. 
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"“ No series of the day deserves “A clear rapid, and entertain- 

more praise than the ‘Story of the | ing account of the principal na- 

ations.’ ’— Cincinnatst Commer- | tions ot the ancient and modern 
world.”—New York Tribune. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A Series of Historical Studies 


In the story-form the current of each national life is distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and 
noteworthy periods and episodes are presented for the reader in their philosophical 


adequately illustrated, and furnished with maps.and indexes. They are sold separately, at $1.50 per 


“ MEXICO. By SUSAN HALE. 


In PREPARATION: 


tions to each 


1889) : 


HOLLAND. 
THOROLD ROGERS. 


GUSTAV MASSON, of Harrow. grea 


LINSON. “All is in form for easy teachin 
THRE HANSE TOWNS. B 
HELEN ZIMMERX. 7 ere eure 


scholarly and a scientific presentation of a most 
dificult subject.”—Prof. T. W. HUNT, College of N. J. 


THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. An Introduciion to the Study of the 
lanned to present in a graphic manner the stories of : ; Bible. Edited by Professors E. T. BARTLETT and Joun P. PETERS, of the P. E. Divinity 
= P graphic manner the stories of the different nations that School, Philadelphia. Part I. Hebrew Story from the Creation to the Exile. Part H. Hebrew 
Story from the Exile to Nehemiah, together with Hebrew Legislation. Tales, Poetry, and Proph- 
ecy. Two volumes, large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 
From the Rey. ARTHUR BROOKS, Rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York: Presents in| phia: The idea of presenting the Hebrew Scriptures 
It is the plan of the writers of the different volumes to enter into the real life of the peoples, and | # most interesting shape ee reat productions of} as the literature of the /Hebrew people was a very 


to bring them before the reader as they actually lived, labored, and struggled,—as they studied and yoy Ay 


From Prof. J. F. GARRISON, D.D., of Philadel- 


ew S a u - —_ ——— happy re ype give sy » hanes ae See 
. , - ? . as to the,form and as to the meaning of portions of| a view of the Bible which they would har ave 
wrote, and as they amused themselves. In carrying out this plan, the myths, with which the history |the Old Testament, some of which have been the|arrived at in any other way. F 


of all lands begins, have not been overlooked, though these are carefully distinguished from the actual 
mieten, 80 far as the labors of the accepted historical, authorities have resulted in definite conclusions. 
e 


The work 


favorites of all.Bible readers, and others of which} comes with the richness and freshness of 2 national 

pave a noglones me want of the avery Tent —_ yma es is in many on ope ouemmeees enty 

66 Ganote. 99 ° : s here given. @ volume presents evidences of| as rature, the mostremarkableand brilliantinthe 
Stories’’ are printed in good, readable type and in handsome 12mo form. They are| editorial” care, scholarly accuracy, and a devout| history of nations. Admirably adapted to awaken 

ys - + » Furnishes in the most concise form | attention of many tc a study ofthe higher and divine 
© results of the best biblical scholarship. 


By Prof. J. E.| THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. Based on Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. By Wm. Henry P. Poyre, Mem. of Amer. Philolog. Assoc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
MEDIAZVAL FRANCE. By Prof.| “1 earnestly desire,that your little volume may do a 

t deal of ,and doubt not that that will the | have been confined to a subject which receives too little 


case.” —Prof. W. D. WHITNBY, Yale College. 
PH@NICIA, By Prot. RAW- hope the book | Argus. 


may have an extensive use.”—Prof. F. A. MARCH, La- 





teachings of the Scriptures. 


* He has reason to be proud of his work, and his labors 
attention, even in many of our best schools.”—Albany 


d recommended by the authorities of Yale Col- 
lege.” —New Orleans Picayune. 

* It surpasses anything else of the sort we have seen.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


SICILY. By Prof. E.A. FREEMAN HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? or, The Principles of the Art of 


THE CRUSADES. By T. A. 
ARCHER, OXFORD. 
THE FRANKS. By James Stun. 


“TL appreciate its value and indorse your work asa most 
SWITZERLAND. By R. STED| serviceaole aid to all who wish to speak our language | pronunciation, and consider it the best book that l have 


and Mrs. ARNO correctly,”—EDWIN BOOTH 


LD Hua. E 
Ta i a KINGDOM, By| “I predict and wish for it a large circulation.”—Law- 


. L. ALDEN. RENCE BARRETT. 
PORTUGAL. By H. MorsE 
STEPHENS, Cambri 


Correct Pronunciation. By WILLIAM Henry P. Puyrg, Member of the American Philolog- 
ical Association. Third edition, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“T have examined with pleasure Mr. Phyfe’s book on 


seen on this very important subject.”—Prof. ELI CHAR- 
IER. 
“ An excellent treatise.”—Hzwry IRVING. 





Russia. By W. i Morr. | S2VEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 


ord. 
VEDICINDIA. By Z. A.RAGOZIN. 


By WILLIAM Henry P. PuyFe. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BUDDHIST INDIA. By Prot.| THE IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC; or, Great Words from Great 


Ruys-DAvIps. 
MAHOMMEDAN INDIA. By 8. 
LANE-POOLE. 
CHINA. By Z. A. RaAGozIn, 
WALES AND CORNWALL. By 
OwEN N. EDWARDS 


EARLY ENGLAND. By Prot. ington and Lincoln. 
ALFRED CHU 


ROH. 
THE THIRTEEN STATES. By BUSINESS. 
HELEN A. SMITH. 


“For students, whether young 
or old, there are few better ks 


“ Life,’’ “ec Economy,’’ sé P 


Americans. 32mo, cloth extra, $1.00. (No. 20 of the Kniekerbocker Nuggets), comprising 
The Declaratiomof Independence, The Constitution of the United States, Washington’s First 
Inaugural, Washington’s Second Inaugural, Washington’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s First 
Inaugural, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, with portraits of Wash- 


By James Prart, F.S.S., author of “ Morality,” “Money,” 


.”’ and “‘ Poverty.”” Authorized American Edition, reprinted 


from the 75th English Edition. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


than these.”— Lippincott’s M ‘ag- ute batt helr elder this little work. not x! to the opng seodese one are looking forward te a busin 





Evening Transcript. 


rs, especially 


to those who buy and ull of plain and pointed talk.”—Bo: 









ees 
Nuggets, Hebrew Scriptures, sent on application. 


pecial terms to Teachers for examination and introduction. Educational lists and prospectus 


Orders for the above works and for ali of our educational publications will be filled by Cuarues H. Kruzorn, 5 Somerset St., Boston, our agent for New England. 
of the Nations series, German and French classics, Knickerbocker 
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G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St.. New York. 


Minerals, | 7 T. 1 ae: 1 Stuffed ‘Aviano es 
Pec woe, MOUS Naltal Sclence Establishment. | sss" 
mao Fossils, dl ) ll cl I d ll ’ gy eth ee 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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(New Books 
~~ | Lessons in En- 


Elementary English, ssi.2%"isi Pat 
Vilive ’s Grammar; *Stick- 

rst, Second, Third, 

and Fourth Readers ; *Classics for Children f 30 vols.) ; Hazen’s Speller; 
Turner’s Primer and First Reader, and Stories for Young Ch idren: 


Kindergarten Stories: *Twilight Thoughts, Memory Gems, ete. 52 vols. 
* Lockwood’s Lessons in English ; 


Hi her Fn lish, Hudson’s School Shakespeare (new 
— P cloth or paper) ; Hudson’s 

Shakespeare ; Hudson’s 

Pamphlet Selections; Arnold’s ees Minto’s Prose and Poetry; 


rvs: Milton ; Scott ; Genung’s Practical Rhetoric ; ee 
and Chaucer Examinations, ete. Vols. 


Carpenter’s Grammar and Reader; *Cook’s 
| ish, Siever’s Grammar; Library of Poetry > (An- 
poe Ray (cedmon, Zupitza’s Old 
English Reader): English of 
XIV. Century; Translation of Beowulf, ete. 12 Vols. 


s *Allen & Greenough’s New Grammar; New Cesar, seven 

atin books, illustrated; New Cicero; thirteen orations. illus- 

FR trated ; Greenough’ s Virgil, illustrated ; Leighton’s and 

Tetlow’s Lessons ; *Beginner’s Latin Book ; *First Steps 

in Latin (Leighton) , ; Six Weeks’ Preparation for Caesar; Ovid; Sallust; 

Tacitus; Allen’s Composition; Synonyms; Lexicons, *College Series 
of Latin’ Authors; Roman Literature, ete. 51 Vols. 


White’s Lessons; Anabasis and Vocabular *School 


k Goodwin’s Grammar and Redder ; Leighton’ 8 and 
ree Iliad and Vocabu ary; — e Series ofiGree "Authors ; 


Classical Atlas; A°schylu ophocles; Euripides; Pin- 
dar; Lysias; *Thucydides; Jebb’s Totroduet on to Homer; Classical 
Wall Maps, etc. 50 Vols. 


s WENTWORTH’S SERIES; * Primar 
athematics and *Grammar School Arithmetics, Hi 

& School Arithmetic, *Shorter Course in Al- 

ebra, Elementary Algebra, Complete Al- 

gebra, *College Algebra; new Geometries, Trigonometries, Surve eying, 

Analytic erm ny Tables, Exercises in Algebra, Arithmetic, an 

ometry; Taylor’s Calculus; Geometry for Beginners ; Lessons in Ge- 

ometry; Carhart’s Plane Surveying; mbined Number and 7 uage 
Lessons ; Number wr Academic santana ete. ols. 











& COMPANY 


PUBLISH 





NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. | TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


are -Sg-sapen 
Sti ~~ ~ gt Bouente of Fageies i Intpodustion A} Phys- 
ence ; Introduction 1emica ence ; , ‘— 
clence, : “Laboratory Manual of GeneraliChemistry ; *Young’s i i eee eee Oa Bh i oe = _— 
stronomies ; Primer of Botany ; Little Flower | nN iC: r, by : ; » OS Cwm. 
People; Journal of Morphology’ ete. 9 Vols. parts, 30 cents each. 


(Teachers’ Prices.) 


THE NATIONAL COURSE: First, Second, and Third “It is admirable in plan and eronenly worked out in its details, 
Music Readers and Charts (old and new editions) ; Independ- It deserves an immense success.” —H TARBELL, Supt. of Schools, 
@ ent Reader: Fourth Readers; High-School Readers;| Providence, K. I. 
Pease’s Sin, ing Book ; *Veazie’s Four- Part Song 
Render ; *The Choral Book ; Time and Tune Series ; ; *The Coda, 
32 Vols. The Teacher's Edition of “How to Speak and 
om ers’ & Allen’s Ancient History; Myers’ Medieval rammar Write Correctly” (Part. I. of ‘“ Elementary Les- 
History. Modern History; *Leading Facts of English His- 8 sons in English” ), 60 cents. 
tory ; Be F Facts of py ag Oy me ue : “ It seems to me that such a good book needs only its own presence 
© recommen was prepare an exceillen eacher, Who has 
ng do eh Weahingsee and His Country; Pilgrims and Puri- applied the true "principles of teachina in her new book. l earnestly 
ournal of Archwology, ete. 14 Vols. recommend it to all teachers.”"-—FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. Cook Co, 


Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and Moral | 4@"7”"4! School, 1U. 


Philoso hy. Science ; Ladd’s Lotze’s Series of Outlines; 
a 8 Works in Mental and Moral Phi- Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching, b 
ef 0 $; ard 





phy ; Davidson’s Works; *Burt’s Brief ; 8 
History of Greek Philosophy, etc. 15 Vols, a> co nee & Se ee oe 


ney key FF ma “It is an eminently practical book which I can strongly endorse,”’— 
i] S, lustrated Beginner's ok in| L&Roy D. Brown, State Commissioner of Schools, Ohio. 
Fren 


, ollar’s Eysen- “I know of no other book in which the vital connection between 
bach’s German Grammar ; i into German; estein’ 8 German | principles and methods is made so apparent.”—ELLEN Hypk, Prin. 
Exercises; French Dictionary; *Spanish Idioms. 13 Vols. State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


S k it ere Pree 5 [anmen’s Reeder ; My + 
rammar, Revis on; Geldner’s Avesta ¢ " 
ans fl 8 Kegi’s Ri ~ beeen | *Nine Hygiene ee oe See Pe Ay Bad — ~ 
| 





Jatakas (Pali). 9 Vols. in the light of much special study and experience. 
Our World. I. and II. ; Fitz & Joslin’s Globes;| « Every thoughtful teacher will be more valuable to his school for 
Geography, *Classical Atlas; Wall Maps. 5 Vols. having ly in —Rav GREENE HULING, Prin. High School, New 
s *Dante Handbook ; *Prince’s Courses mien —_ 
Miscellaneous and Methods ; *Macy’s Our Government ; 
‘ *Teachers’Class Books ; School Hygiene: Fisk’s Improved Class Books. No. 1, 
Harvard and Yale Examination Papers ; eCOr 00 S$ Fifteen Weeks, 90 pp. 30 cents. No. 2, 
Sight Test, Political Science pate *Shutt’s Handbook of Arith- § Fifteen Weeks, 120 pp. 40 cents. No. 3, 
metic ; *Course of Bench Work in Wood. 38 Vols. Twenty Weeks, 90 pages. 30 cents. 


STICKNEY’S ‘READERS. Best in eee ay ‘es. “Best tn Matter and Make. Best ie laterest ond Results. 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding; Low Prices. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. “The Brightest, Most Original, and Most Practical Books on the Subject.’ 
WENTWORTH’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. ‘ The Most Successful Text-Books of the Last Decade.’’ 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


First Awards at the Last Four Universal Expositions. 


HAZEN’S SPELLER. Spelling Taught as a Part of Language, and by the Aid of Intelligence as well as Memory. 








Full Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars of the 506 Volumes may be had free on application. Several very important works have been issued since this 
advertisement was prepared. Others will be published soon. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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EFFINGHAM 


MAYNARD & CO. Publishers, 


771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth Street, New York, 
Beg the attention of Teachers and of others interested in Education to the following Standard Text-books for Schools, Academies, and Colleges, 





Macvane’s Elements of Political Economy. Now { De Quincey’s Joan of Are (Eng. Class. Series ). 


Anderson’s (W.G.) Light Gymnastics. 


In Press, { Barketo’e Essay on Burns “ « « 


Anderson’s (J. J.) History of England ( Revised ). 








9 M4 ° 
- English Classic Series ( wumsRers). Shakespeare’s Plays, viz.: 
INCLUDES SELECTIONS FROM ; 
BYRON TENNYSON, POPE, THACKERAY, The Cheapest Edition for School Use, Fully Annotated. 
MILTON, GRAY, SHAKESPEARE, KEATS, a 2 5 eal ati 
BACON, IRVING, WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, BACH PLAY IN ONE ve 
MOORE, DICKENS, SPENSER, ADDISON, " ; : 
GOLDSMITH, CARLYLE, COWPER, RUSKIN, Merchant of Venice, King Lear, King Henry VIIL, 
BO0rs, great ows WEBSTER, King Henry V., King Henry IV. (Pt. I. 
BURNS, DRYDEN, MORRIS, BURKE, Hamlet, 8 y hg y ( ), 
CRABBE, BRYANT, SWIFT, BROWNING, | Julius Cesar, Macbeth, King Henry III. 
CAMPBELL, THE CAVALIER POETS, GEORGE ELIOT, ARNOLD, e 
POE, SHELLEY, DE QUINCEY, and others, Hach with Biography, Notes, ec | Tempest, As You Like It, 











- SPELLING and GRAMMAR. 


Reed’s Word Lessons: A Complete Speller. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Craded Lessons in English. 
Reed & Kelioge’s Higher Lessons in English. 
Henderson’s Test Words in Spelling. 


RHETORIC and LITERATURE. 


Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on Literature. 
Kellogg’s Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
English Classic Series—69 Niimbers. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 


Thomson’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Complete Craded Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s New Practica! Algebra. 





HISTORY. | PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE. 


Anderson’s Junior Class History of the U. S. | Hutchison’s First Lessons in Physiology. 


Anderson’s New Grammar School United States | 4utchison’s Laws of Health. 
History. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


Anderson’s New Manual of Ceneral History, | Vol. | CIVIL GOVERNMENT and COMMERCIAL LAY. 


Anderson’s New Manual of Ceneral History, 


Part |.—Ancient History. Young’s Government Class-Book. 
Anderson’s New Manual of Ceneral History, Clark’s Text-Book on Commercial Law. 
Part 11.—-Medizval and Modern History. 
Anderson’s School History of England. FRENCH. 
Anderson’s Pictorial History of France. Keetels’s Elementary French Grammar. 
Anderson’s Bioss’s Ancient History. Keetels’s Analytical French Reader. 


Ppcaqen'e Shanes halen Sekten GERMAN. 


Anderson’s Histerical Reader. 
Leighton’s Schoo! History of Rome. Bacon’s German Leitfaden. 








The Publishers would esteem it a favor to correspond regarding the introduction of these Books. 
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school system, within reasonable time, as in the reading of these indeed, 
300 pages. It presents the cream of his reports for every year | fluence upon 
through the ’50s and of at least every other year thereafter. There 
are also many selections from special reports on special work. It 


—all of whom in their day exercised a decided molding in- 
literature, and whose works have remained classics, 
constitute the list of writers here presented. These eminent men 


and women are thoroughly discussed, and their uliarities of 


is a book that no one who aspires to any acquaintance with the | style more fully illustrated by copious and careful y edited selec- 
school system of England can afford to be without. If some one | tions from the writings of each. Concise editorial comments point 


would do the same work as faithfully with the reports of men like 
General Eaton, Dr. Philbrick, Dr. Harris, Secretary Dickinson, Dr. 
White, Superintendents Howland, MacAlister, Draper, and others, 
he would place the educational fraternity under lasting obligations 


for the service. 


Jounson’s New Universat Cyciorapia. A Scientific 
and Popular Treatise of Useful Knowledge. Illustrated with 
Maps, Plans, and Engravings. By President F. A. P. Barnard, 

Four volumes. New York: A. J. 


of Columbia College. 
Johnson & Co, 


' A schoolroom without a cyclopzdia is inexcusable in this enlight- 
ened age. The school must depend more upon the cyclopedia as 
a knowledge-imparting power than in the past, because of modern 
methods. Weare beginning to learn that the teacher has some- 
thing else to do besides to teach facts that are obtainable in a first- | 
class cyclopedia. It is not enough to depend upon a pupil's learn- 
ing to use a cyclopwdia for himself; he mast be taught its use and 
practiced therein as he cannot be unless there is upon the school- 
desk such an one as we are now considering. Its universal charac- 
ter, the special preparation of every important subject by an ex- 
pert, the illustrations, the absence of all padding, the reliability of 


the facts, make it peculiarly adapted to school work. 





MeRg.e’s Crusape. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author 
of “Aunt Diana,’’ ‘‘Esther,’’? ‘“ Wee Wifie,’’ ete. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 352 pp., 74x54. Price, $1.25. 
The story is told by Merle in the first person, who, before she 
begins her crusade, is a dweller in the valley of humiliation, with 


independence, and, with the courage of her convictions, makes a 


way for herself in the active world. Her experiences as governess | 


to Mrs. Morton’s children are unusually piquant and varied,—the 


fluence if not a shining blade, and her unconventionality and good- 
ness win appreciation and ultimately the love of Roger, Squire 
Hawtry, whose faithfuloess as a son and brother is a promise of his 
being the right sort of a husband ‘The story is English, but will 
bear transp!anting to all lands. A handsomely bound volume. 
Tre Great Enouish Writers FROM CHAUCER TO 
GrorGE Exiot. By Truman J. Backus, President of the 


Packer Institute, Brooklyn, and Helen Dawes Brown, Teacher | 
of English Literature in the Brearley School, New York, New | 


York: Sheldon & Company. 410 pp.,8x5'%. Price, $1.25. 


out those literary characteristics which especially deserve the stu- 


dent’s attention. ; 
The collaborators have omitted no topics and spared no pains to 
perfect their work, which is without question the most compact 
| and comprehensive, and the best adapted to serve its high purpose 
‘of any yet devised. A chapter devoted to the rise of the drama, 


and one to the minor novelists of the pefiod treated, are equally in- 


| teresting and valuable. The utility of a list of books that are rec- 
ommended for school libraries will not be overlooked. i 
textbook that may fitly become a standard, to supersede indefinitely 


| all occasion for a change. 


| ELEMENTARY PsycHoLocy; oR, First PRrincipLes OF 


MENTAL AND MorRAL Scrence. By Daniel Putnam, M. A. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 278 pp. 
We have called attention many times to the multitude of great 


| works on philosophy and psychology, and especially to the fact 


that America was re-producing every valuable work, avcient and 


| modern, in psychology. A second class of books now appears, of 


which this is one of the best. The aim is not to Americanize psy- 


| chology. a thing that must be done in the near future, we think, 


but to Americanize the condensation, analysis, and typography of 
the essentials of psychology. Professor Patnam has done all this 


|admirably. The subject must be tanght to an extent and with a 


spirit until recently unknown in America. Many instructors have 


| neither disposition, time, nor taste to teach modern psychology witb- 


out such an aid as this book aims to be. Carelessly or ignorantly 
taught in the high schools or academies, psycholozy succeeds in 


ivi th h distaste for the study. It is i tant that - 
Aunt Agatha the regulating presence. This new-fashioued girl ee aa te dame pia nag ae wove 4 
conceives an idea that she is born to usefalness, as well as greater | 


thing should be done that can be to simplify and popularize the 
study of this most important of all higher grade school work. 

The first aim is to study self-consciousness. The second aim is 
observation of the mind as it reveals itself to others, especially to 


0 ehildren. The third aim is a siudy of mental science in books 
best of which is that they introduce us to several people whom we 
like to know, because they have brains and hearts. Merle does | 
not boast of her bravery as a crusader, but she wields a shining in- | 


Most students begin at the end of the line, and comparatively few 
ever get beyond it, or indeed fairly into it. We do not hesitate to 
affirm that in any brainy person there is no study so fascinating as 
the study of the human mind in the original. To most people there 
is nothing so stupid as a study of the human mind in technical 
phrase. Nothing could be more ridiculous than to pretend to be 
studying the human mind when dealing with words and phrases 
never seen nor known outside of a class of books styled psychology ; 
indeed, the word itself is enough to curse the science with the ordi- 
nary youth. 

We will endeavor to present, in plain English, what this book 
aims to accomplish. It teaches the child how to appreciate the 
relation of his body to his mind, and consequently of the mind to 
the body; this deals, of course, with the senses in their activity. 


It is a} 


| 

| reason why any teacher cannot, with perfect ease, master so much 
of psychology as is here outlined and teach it skillfully. 

| Privcre.tes OF PrRocepURE IN DELIBERATIVE Bopres. 

By George Grover Crocker, president of Massachusetts Senate, 

1883. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 167 pp., 6x 4}. 

Price, 75 cents. 

A manual which furnishes a concise and systematic statement of 
parliamentary law and its application to legislative and municipal 
bodies. Besides the men and women who need the knowledge here 
given to enable them to pursue the proper course as leaders and 
participants in assemblies so governed, the mass of intelligent 
people have occasion for some general information on the subject 
treated. In these are included rules for organizing, presiding, 
recording, order of business, debate, motions, amendments, substi- 
tutions, reconsiderations, committees, rights of precedence, ques- 
tions of privilege, points of order, voting, laying on and taking 
from the table, adjournment, etc. Of convenient size for carriage, 
this is just the book for ready reference. 


_Enauish Composition. By Prof. A. H. Welch. Chi- 
| ¢ago: John C. Buckbee & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

| There is here too much book for the money, as the world goes; 
| but in schovl books we always find from thirty to fifty per cent. 
| more of mechanical value for the money than in other publications. 
| Professor Welch is one of the few school-book makers who know 
what the need is, what will be appreciated, and what will be help- 
ful. In every work we have seen from his pen the focus has been 
perfect. In each case he attempts something not hitherto tried,— 
this is particularly true in thisinstance. It supplements the gram- 
mar teaching, and if there has been overmuch it crystallizes the 
knowledge attained ; if it has been too little, it supplies the essen- 
tials. It is really an introduction to rhetoric from the practical or 
positive side. The first six chapters are devoted to the principle of 
expression in sentences, choice of words, number of words, arrange- 
ment, variety, and figures. The remaining ten chapters deal with 
the practical application. The work is nearly as valuable for a 
handbook as for a textbook. 





HanpBook oF Lessons FOR THE First YEAR GRADE. 

By W. S. Tilden. Boston: Gion & Co. Price 12c. 

Mr. Tilden has developed great skill in the art of stating con- 
cisely the ways and means of teaching music. He is in no sense a 
controversialist, yet an ardent believer in his own theory and 
practice, and wins the confidence of his readers. He has here 
stated the work of the lower grade in music for each week of the 
| school year. A teacher can have no excuse for not knowing just 
| what to do and when to do it. 





A SMALL VOLUME in flexible covers, received from its 
author, E A. Hubbard, of Hatfield, Mass, clearly presents A 


tion and an analysis of arithmetical problems which have found 


Uniform Method of Computing Interest, together with a classifica- 
| 


| great favor with the pupils who have been taught it. It is in part 


Distioctively a textbook for the use of schools, its scope is clearly | It deals in the second place with the action of the mind independent | ¢h th “ : 
determined with reference to the time assigoed to the study of Ea- | of the senses, such as memory, imagination, attention, thought, rs od — _— a SP i ceken Geae Cae i 


glish literatare in the ordinary school course. Far better than to feeling, ete. In the third place, it deals with the elaboration of | grion last i ; ; 
attempt too much is it to lay a thorough foundation on which learn- | these initial activities in thinking, judgment, and reasoning. It | pape: hard or Cn nt sob fe Sa eae 


erscan build when school days have passed. The avowed object of | then deals with the complication 


the work is not to satisfy, but to stimulave the desire for knowledge | ciation, including the feelings, appetites, emotions, passions, wit, 
humor, esthetics, ethics, and finally with the choices of man, the 


in a branch which marks culture more than any other. 


of mental activity in bodily asso- 
Witt1am M. Girrin has prepared One Hundred 


Questions, with answers wise, witty, and wonderful, which are 


Between twenty and thirty names,—a relatively small number, | relation of himself to his will, and of his will to law. We see no published by the Teachers’ Publishing Company, New York. 











« THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO.,» 


Hducational Publishers, : : 


23 Hawley St., Boston. 








Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s New Elem. Arithmetic. 
Price, 45 cents. 


These books combine oral and written work with examples clearly stated and progressively 
arranged so as to give the pupil a thorough training in arithmetic. The definitions and statement of 
principles are in simple language. The methods are those used in the counting-room and business 
circles and by the most progressive teachers. As it is the aim to make the pupil self-reliant and train 
him to think for himself, but few rules are given. And the examples are largely taken from practical 
business life, and represent actual transactions. In addition to those in the main book, there are 700 
examples in the appendix for extra work, thus making it remarkably strong in the number and variety 
of the examples. ‘‘Standard time” is fully explained and illustrated. The primary part of the 
Elementary is beautifully illustrated, and the second part presents the essentials of arithmetic, making 
use of small numbers. 


Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Surveying, 


Are ELementary Works ror Hiau Scuoots AND AGADEMIEs. 


For GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE ScHOOLs. 





The Algebra and Geometry are especially adapted to the preparation of students for the leading 
colleges, the former ‘having in addition to the regular treatment of the subject more than 50 pages of 
examination questions used for admission to Harvard and other colleges. The exercises for original 
demonstration in the Geometry are a feature of that work universally commended by the best teachers. 
The Trigonometry and Surveying are works of moderate size and highly successful, 





Stone’s History of England. 


Price, 85 cts. 


This work presents in an interesting and attractive way the facts of English History essential to 
a knowledge of those historical events that have been most influential in dcleomtainn pe. Reever re- 
sults in the history of the nation. Unlike some histories it is not wholly devoted to wars and strug- 
gles for power, but describes the manners and habits of the English people at different periods, and 
their progress in civilization. The study of this book throws much light on the history of the United 
States and English Literature. Several clear and excellent maps add greatly to the value of the 
book. It is very successful as a supplementary reader as well as text-book. 


For Hien Scuoots on ADVANCED GRAMMAR GRADE. 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keaping, 


For Hien Scaoots AND ACADEMIES. ‘ : Price, 80 cts. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 


For Grammar Scuoo.s. ; P Price, 60 cts. 


Clear, Simple, Practical, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods 


; The author has been remarkably successful in making the fundamental principles of the subject 
intelligible to the ordinary school pupil. Most works in this line are too technical and elaborate for 
public schools, but Meservey’s text-books can be taught without difficulty by the regular teacher and 
the average boy and girl can easily understand the subject and write out the transactions. 

Suitable blanks are prepared to go with each edition of the book. 


Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy. 


For Hien Scnoors AND ACADEMIES. é ° 





Price, 60 cts. 


It is believed that the time has come for the elements of Political Economy to be taught in the 
public schools as one! of the indispensable preparations for citizenship. The author of this work has 
been fortunate in making the leading facts and principles of the subject interesting and intelligible 


* B+ my people. The book is popularizing this important, practical study, and is doing excellent 


The Musical Guide. 


By W. S. Tren. . oe ag Price, 55 cents. 
Musical instruction adapted to both primary and more advanced classes in A SINGLE BUOK. 


Sawyer’s Natural History Card. 


For Primary Scnoots. . . . Price, 84 cts. per doz. 


Containing classified names of 64 common and important animals and birds, with 27 illustrati 
—_ Purpose y the card is to enable the children to classify bape ae studied in pina x esa 
= —— be found very useful in the “‘ observation lessons.”’ It will also serve as a basis for 














Sample copies sent for examination with reference to introduction, on receipt of 40 Practical Arithmet 
Elementary ; 50 cts. for Stone’s History, or 8S. and D. E. Book-keeping ; 30 cts. Bag 4 Desbheindng: Sineee dens 
3 


or Musical Guide; 5 cts. for Natural History Card. 
duction. Correspondence solicited. 


eal = d ) . 


Descriptive Circulars sent on request. 


Favorable terms made for intro- 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Published by A. C. 


ARMSTRONG and SON, 


New Work. 





New Revised Edition, made from New Plates. 








SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON Tie sTuoy oF WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
From the Latest English Edition. Revised by Rev. A. L. Mayuew, of Oxford. 








WITH AN EXHAUSTIVE ANALYSIS, 


ADDITIONAL WORDS FOR ILLUS- 


TRATIONS, ANO QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 





By Prof. T. D. Suprtz. 12mo, 400 pages; net price, $1. 


postpaid, for 75 cents.) 


A set of questions has been prepared, designed not only to call forth the facts stated by the 


(Sent for examination, 


author, but also to follow up lines of thought suggested by him. At the end of each lecture a list of 
words has been added, illustrating its various topics, and intended to encourage original researeh on 


the part of the pupil. 


The new arrangement of the text, analysis, and questions cannot fail to be of great assistance, both 


te teacher and pupil. 


Trence “On THE Stupy oF Worps,”’ originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
asa text-book. The editor has long deplored this in common with other teachers; hence the present 
volume. The advantages claimed for it are self-evident. 





The Nat'l and New Eng. Journal of Educa- 
tion says: “ The editor of this volume felt the need of 
making this work more practical as a text-book for 
schools, and inthe present edition has added greatly to 
its usefulness. The indexical outline of the lectures is 
very valuable, on account of its fullness; this feature 
alone doubles the original value of the work. The 
blackboard exercises, at the close of each lecture, have 
been prepared with great care, and will be found ex- 
tremely practical! in the hands of an intelligent teacher. 
The questions on the chapters will be valuable tests of 
the pupils’ knowledge, and the additional words for 
iMustration are intended to lead to original thought and 
investigation. The editor shows thorough scholarship, 
and an enthusiastic love for the study of words, and has 
performed a work for American teachers and students 
for which they should be profoundly grateful.” 


The Living Church says: “ No book could contain 
material more necessary to be taught in our normal and 
grammar schools and colleges than this one; and yet 
without special adaptation to that purpose, it was 
entirely useless as a text-book. The pupil needed 
apparatus to enable him to use it to advantage, and 
mutilation of the text could not fitit for his use; in- 
deed, one essential thing must be to train him to ap- 
preciate the text. This difficult task Prof. Suplee 
has done in a style that could not be improved. The 
pupil, before he begins, has the topics of the lecture 
before him. Having studied these, he is taken to the 
blackboard and made to produce an outline of the au- 
thor’s treatment of it, and so on through the lecture. 
Ia our opinion, there could hardly be a better prac- 
tical exercise in logic, rhetoric, and style than is thus 
provided.” 








A new Edition, with a Complete Analysis in 


The Structure ‘of English Prose, 


A MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND BHETORIC. 


By Prof. J. R. McELRoy, of Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, With full index. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 
net. Sent, postpaid, for examination, for 90 cts. 


“ Though won Ay by no means lost sight of, the 
aim of the a ts poy | ay thus 
adapting his work for use in ege and ad- 
vanced classes in High Schools and Academies,” 

“It is precise, clear, concise, and practical. It 
ceochas ~~ art of ome. = puts the student 
upon the vantage groun at he can make rules 
for himself.” —Ch Inter- Ocean. 


Representative English Prose 
AND PROSE WRITERS. 


By T. W. Hunt, Professor of English Language 
in the College of New Jersey. 12mo, 440 pages; 
full index. Net, $1.20. Copies for examination 
sent postpaid for 90 cts. 

Opening with a careful discussion of the leadin 
historical periods of English prose, it proceeds to the 
examination.of its various iiterary forms, and as a 
third and final division of the subject presents a 
critical study of representative English authors as 
exponents of English prose style. In subject matter, 
as in method, it is thoughtful and logical, while the 
— L which it is expressed is clear, vigorous, 
an 4 


ful 

Pror. BANCROFT, of Brown Uni , in ** Mod- 
ern Sanguags Notes,” says: “* We conceive the Jead- 
ing excellences of the work to be the comprehensive 
plan which enables the author to have a firm hold 
upon the whole discussion; thoroughly assimilated 
material; an absence of all attempts parade his 
learning, and a genuine sympathy witb his subject. 
This attempt has, heretofore, resulted in the pro- 
duction of a work which should speedily find its way 
into higher schools and colleges.’ 


Principles of Written Discourse. 


By Prof. T. W. Hunt, 12mo, 375 pages, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, for examination, for 80 cts. 


Pn oa tn a logical and interesting manner the 
ng laws ities, and forms of written prose 
discourse. It is admirably adapted to awaken tn- 
quiry, as well as to afford instruction, and to indi- 
cate to the aspiring writer the best pore phe | which 
his thinking may be made the most lucid and telling 
tn tts outward form. 


BEGINNINGS OF ETHICS. 


By Rev. CARROLL CUTLER, D. D., Formerly 
President of Western Reserve College, Ohio. 
12mo, $1.25 net. (Sen! for examination for $1.) 


The subject is handled throughout tn tts concrete 
and real nature. Facts and theories are stated in a 
straightforward and practical way. The style 
plain and clear, and the subject-matter is everywhere 
Sresh and interesting. 


Prof. HINSDALE, University of Mich. 
says: ** The author has read widely and thought 
deeply on these subjects, and has had a long and 
successful experience in teaching them.” 


Prest. FAIRCHILD, Oberlin: ‘Dr. Cutler's 
discussions are thorough and exhaustive, and 
often set the truths which he presents in a new 
and helpful light.” 


Ex-Prest. NOAH PORTER, Yale Cellege: 
“ With great pleasure and confidence I express 
the opinion that this vokime will be distin hed 
for ability and interest, and will be viewed with 
favor by intelligent critics and students.” 


Introduction 


Study of Philosophy. 


By J. H. StuckENBERG, D D., Member of the 
Philosophical Society of Berlin. Crown, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. Sent, postpaid, for examine 
tion, $1.35. 


“This work, entirely new in its general plan and 
particular method, is a result of the most careful 
study, both of the needs of students and of the pres- 
ent status and demandsof Philosophy. The anthor’s 
long residence in Berlin has not only enabled him to 
use to best advantage the intellectual treasures of 
that city, but also brought him into contact with nu- 
merous students from d‘fferent parts of the world, 
partioulariy from America, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, 80 that he has had unusual opportunities for 
studying the requirements of those who engage in 
Philosophical inquiry. Besides indicating the 
lems of philosophy and the method of philosoph- 
teal inquiry, the volume introduces the student to 
the views of eminent thinkers on the most moment- 
ous questions of the human mind, and to the most 
valuable philosophical literature.” 

















1@~ Special Terms to Teachers, etc., etc., for Introduction. 
s@~ Catalogue and Descriptive Cireulars sent on application, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 











SOME OF THE RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


a <a 


A. LOVELL & CO., 


No. 3 East 14th St., NEW YORK, 


and No. 21 Hawley St., BOSTON. 





Inductive Language Lessons. Elemen-! Object Lessons on Piants for Pri- 


tary Grammar and Composition. By Harris R. 
GREENE. 12mo. Cloth. 240 pp. Full course for 
intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 54 cts. 


Language Half Blanks. Carefully 
raded exercises in Analysis and Diagraming, Pars- 
ng and Tabulating, Construction and Composi- 
tion, designed to accompany any elementary gram- 
mar. Intwo graded numbers, 48 pp.,each. Price, 
20 cents per number. 


The Gra P hic System of Object 

af HOBART B. JACOBS and AUGUSTA 
: lementary course in Six Numbers 
Based on the methods of the best Paris Art Teach- 
ers. Per dozen, $1.20. Manual for Teachers, 40 
cents. Sample Set, with Manual for Examination, 
sent for 60 cents. 


An Elementary Mtneralog and Ge- 
elegy. By KaTE E. HoGAN. Cloth. Lllustrated. 
Price, 40 cents. 

An outline of the history of the earth, from its cre- 
ation to the present time, told in so simple and inter- 
esting a manner that it instantly attracts the child’s 
attention, and awakens his enthusiasm. 


Common-Sense Arithmetic. First 
Part. Boards. 12mo, 120pp. Sample copy mailed 
for 30 cents, 

The text is also published in five pamphlets, and 
mailed for 10 centseach. I. — Primary Numbers and 
the Number Two. I!.—The Numbers Two and 
Three. IIf.— The Numbers Four and Five. IV.— 
The Numbers Six and Seven. V.— The Numbers 
Eight and Nine. 


Civics for Young Americans; or, First 
Lessons in Government. By Wm. M. GIFFLN, A.M. 
Large i2mo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has shownina mm novel and inter- 
esting way, and in language intelligible to a ten -year- 
old boy the necessity of or the different 
forms of government, and the advantages of our 
government over all others. 


Clement’s Civil Government. For 


Advanced Grammar Grades and High Schools. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, 84 cents. 


Practical Work in the School-Room. 
A Transcript of Lessons Given in School No. 49, 
New York City. By SARAH F. BUCKELEW and 
MARGARET W. LEWIS. 

Part I.—The Human Body. Teachers’ edition, 
price, by mail, Lay > pe copy Li — edition, 

le cents r . 

I A 

k wi e " ust on 

work on each four page booklet. llustrated. 

Mailing price. 20 cents. 





Part [15.—Object Lessons on Plants. Cloth, 
Illustrated. Mailing price, 60 dents. 


mary Work. 50pp. Manilla. 20 cents each. 


Our New Arithmetic. First Steps in Num- 
ber. By Prof. Wm. M. Peck. Price, by mail, 
Teachers’ edition, 40 cents; Pupils’ edition, 30 cts. 
This book is intended to cover the first four years 

in Arithmetic It is a simple arrangement of inter 

esting problems, following the Grube Method to 20. 


Natural Science Note Book. — Miner- 
oom. By W. 8. SWEENEY, Principal of the Jer- 
sey City High School. 120 pp.,5%x9inches. In- 
troductory price, 20 cents. 


The Graphic System of Penman- 
ship. ey ew the very latest and best ideas of 
Teaching Penmanship in the Public Schools. This 
series is now used in various parts of the country 
in towns and cities whose population aggregate 
over 4,000,000 inhabitants. 

Grammar Course, 8 numbers, per dozen, 7! 

Shorter Course, 5 numbers, per dozen, 75 cts. Tac- 

ing Course, 2 numbers, per dozen, 75 cents. 


Selected Words for Spelling, Dicta- 
tien, and cauuese Lessens. By 0. C. ME- 
LENY & WM. M.GIFFIN. 16mo0. 165 pages. Price, 
20 cents. Exchange price, 10 cents. 

The book is oo. sui to the needs of our 
schools. Itis perfectly ed. It is practical. It 
is sensible. It is instructive, It is entertaining. 


The Graphic Reading Leaflets. By 
A. B. GUILFORD and OrTo OrRTEL,Primary Teach- 
ers. Sample sent by mail, 20 cents. 


Astronomy Note Book. For High Schools 
Academies, and Colleges. 36 printed es, inter- 
leaved with blank leaves for notes and mings, 
By MARION L. BERNEIKE. M_D , Teacher of Natu- 
ry Canes in the Brooklyn High Schools. Price, 

cents. 


Mathematical Note Book, No.1. By 

J. H. BRENSINGER. Price, 8 cents. 

Containing Test Examples in Involution, Square 
Root, Cube Root, Commission, Stocks, Simple and 
———— Proportion, Mensuration, Metric ystem 
and Review. 

Containing also an abundance of blank paper on 
which to work the examples. 


Translation of Caesar. Parallel Edition 
of the Classics. The First Four Books of Caesar’s 
Pyne o. the Gallic War. K+ -- ¥- 

e Original and Translation arrang in Op’ 
pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


forts to interpret the 
out the least trouble, he can verify his own render- 
ing, or correct his errors. 


Send for Catalogue, 








Webster's Unabridged. 





THE STANDARD. 


WEBSTER 


IS STAN 


In the Gevermment Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. It is recom- 


mended by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 





THE BEST. 


DARD AUTHORITY 


States, and by the leading Cellege Presidents 


ofthe U. 8. and Canada. It is the only dictionary that has been selected in making State Purchases. 


Besides many other valuable features the latest issue of this work comprises 


A Dictionarv of the English Language 


with 118,000 Words, 


and 3000 Engravings, 


A Dictionary of Biography 


giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Geography 


locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster’s Unabridged, 


All in One Book. 





SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


Hon. Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the) 
U. 8. Supreme Court says: Sept. 2, 1*88; 1 have used 
and relied on Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for 
many years, and entirely concur in the general com- 
mendation it has received. 

Hon. George Bancroft, the Historian, says: 
Webster’s is superior to all others as a household 
Dictionary. 

The New Werk Tribune says: Itis recognized 
as the most useful existing “‘word-book” of the 
English Language all over the world. 


The Londou Times says: It is the best and 
most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever 
published. 

The Toronto Week says: It may be regarded 
as the one final authority, safely to be relied on 
=e others are emphatically differing among them- 
selves. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 
Oct. 1886. —Webster will continue to be the Standard 
in the use of the English Language in this office. — 
T. E, BENEDICT, Public Printer. 





Nearly all the School Books published in this country are avowedly based on Webster. Four 
leading firms state that they publish annually 170,000,000 copies, and to this number may be added 


the publications of nearly all the other School Book Publishers. 


It is well within bounds to say that 


25,000,000 School Books, based on Webster, are published annually. The children of the country 
are thus educated by Webster. So far as we can learn, over nineteen twentieths of the Newspapers 


of the United States that follow any Dictionary, follow Webster's. 





Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Published by 
Sold by all Booksellers. / 


G. & 0. MERRIAM & 00., Springfleld, Mass 
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Science or EpvucaTion, BY Lanuty! pDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Dunton, LL.D., Head Master of Boston Normal 
School. — Dr. Dunton has consented to give a 
course of Forty Lessons on the Principles of Edu- 
cation and their Application to Methods of Teach- 
ing,—two lessons a day for four weeks,—at the 
Normal School in Boston, beginning Monday, July 
29. Application for terms of admission to the 
class may be made to WM. H. FyRBER, 547 
Union Street, Manchester, N. H. 


Teacher. —‘* What is emphasis ?”’ ! 


Pupil.—“‘ Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.” 


Teacher.—*‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—“‘ Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—‘ On the word ‘ calls.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—'* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.’’ 

‘* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association located ?’’ 

‘‘In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘ full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ It is,then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 


— Advice toa Young Author. Young Author— 
Doctor, if I can’t get relief from writer’s cramp, 
I shall have to give up my literary work. I shall 
have to come to you for advice. Doctor (who has 
read some of his literary work )—My young 
friend, quit writing entirely, and relief, not only 
instantaneous, but widespread, will follow.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE key to the success of the Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association is told in two words,—‘‘ hard 
work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early morn till 
late at night, giving his whole attention to all the 
details of the business, and making himself famil- 
iar with the record of each teacher. It is this per- 
sonal knowledge of the qualifications of each 
member and his personal recommendation of his 
teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 





ALABAMA, 
The qualification of teachers has been greatly 


advanced. This is largely the result of the im- \iited to bring about this state of affai The | 
proved condition of the six normal schools, three condition of the schoolhouses has a wole- | 


white and three colored, and improvement in the 
conduct of the county teachers’ institutes Public 
spirit is well aroused to the demand for better | 
teachers. 

ARKANSAS, 

Public-spirited citizens in all parts of the state 
are demanding more intelligent supervision, longer 
school terms, better equipped teachers, more suit- 
able school buildings, and the abolition of the dis- 
trict system. 

COLORADO, 

Denver is one of the most progressive educa- 
tional cities in America. Superintendent Gove 
has brought the schools to the front, and has kept 
them there. Pueblo and Colorado Springs have 
also taken high rank, and the schools in all sec- 
tions of the state rank ahead of those in almost 
any other state in the Union. Nearly every teacher 
seems inspired with special zeal to improve the 
condition of the country schools. All of the settled 
counties have efficient teachers’ institutes. Tree 
planting has been universally popular with the 
schools. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The state has had a grand educational boom 
throughout the year as a result of the National 
Association held there last July. More money is 
raised; institutes have been greatly improved ; 
teachers are more enthusiastic ; the amount of pro- 
fessional reading has more than doubled; the 
normal schools are on the crest of the popular 
wave; graduates of the State University are turn- 
ing their attention to the profession. The uni- 
versal demand has been for better methods and 
better spirit in mental training, and more atten- 
tion to character-building. The aim is to turn out 
honest, clean-living men and women as well as in- 
dustrious and intelligent. 

Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Eureka, Nevada, and 
Mrs. Clara A. Burr, of the Oswego (N.Y.) Normal 
School, have been among the effective outside edu- 
cational forces. 

DAKOTA, 


No territory has ever had schools of such uni- 
formly high grade as that which is soon to become 
the two states of North and South Dakota. 82 of 
its 86 counties have school superintendents. It 
has 4,102 schoolhouses, valued at $3,298,871. Of 
these 4 are of stone, 15 of sod, 27 of brick, 65 of 
logs. 217 schools have good libraries. 2,493 have 
more than six months’ schooling. 81 per cent. of 
the children of school age are in attendance. The 
proportion of male to female teachers is as 9 to 20. 
The average wages of male teachers is but $3.50 





the Union. 





per month more than that of female teachers. 


DELAWARE, 


The change of public sentiment toward the public 
school system is thought to be greater in this than 
in any other state. The leaders of all political 

ies and of all religious denominations have 


tionized. Five years ago they were mostly old, 


| comfortless affairs, with home-made desks. There | 


are now many new buildings, and the old ones 
have been remodeled. New and improved furni- 
ture is found almost everywhere. County insti- 
tutes have been modernized. 

FLORIDA, 


This state promises to take the lead educationally 

among the Southern States, at an early day. In 

many sections schools are already first-class. 
GEORGIA, 

Georgia has an exasperatingly large number of 

persons over ten years of age who can neither read 


nor write. This amounts to nearly one third of | 


| 

|\the entire population. About 75 per cent. of the 
| white children and 50 per cent. of the colored chil- 
dren are now enrolled in public schools. The 
jlength of the term is too short by far, and the 
igrade of teaching too low. The assembly work is 
becoming a prominent feature of the educational 
and social life of the state. 


| NEW YORK, 


| Teachers’ institutes in this state have an ayerage 
jattendance of 147, and the average cost to the 
\state is but $1.49 per teacher. 16,214 different 
|teacher were in attendance, which is 93.36 per 
jcent. of all the teachers of the state, the largest 
number and the largest percentage by far in the 
history of the state. There were in all 110 insti- 
|tutes with an aggregate attendance of 75,031 days. 


NEVADA, 


The high schools are making a vigorous effort to 
give such tone to their work as not to require a 
|gtate normal school; and the State University, 
(Continued on page 26.) 








SUMMER 


Name. 
Asbury Park Seaside Summer School, 
Chautauqua Summer School, 
White Mountain Summer School, 
Glens Falls Summer School, 
Texas Summer Normal School, 
Iuka Normal Institute, 
Pennsylyania Summer School, 
Pennsylvania Summer School, 
Amherst Summer School, - 
Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 
Summer School for Teachers, - 
Ohio Valley School of Methods, 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Lake Minnetonka Summer School, 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
National Summer School, - - 
Berlitz School of Languages, 
Darke County Normal School, 
Summer School for Teachers, 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, 
Normal Music School, 
Boston School of Oratory, 
Clyde Summer School, - 
Murdoch & Abbott School of Oratory, 
Oswego Summer School of Languages, 
Harvard University, - - 
School of Expression, ee 
National Summer Music School, 
Monroe College of Oratory, 
Manual Training School, - - 
Kindergarten and Primary Methods, 
Summer School of Physics, - 
Wisconsin Summer School, 
American Normal Musical Institute, 
Christy Schoo! of Methods, 
Normal School, 


SCHOOLS. 

Place. Time. 
Asbury Park, N.J.,  - July 15—Aug. 5. 
Chautauqua, N. Y.,  - July 6—Ang. 23. 
Bethlehem, N. H., - July 15—Aug. 2, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., - July 30—Aug. 19, 
Galveston, - - - July 1—Ang. 1, 
Iuka, Miss., - - - Junel7—July 26. 
Altoona, - . - July 15—Aug. 3. 
Norristown, - - - Aug. 5—Aug. 24. 
Amherst College, - - July 8—Aug. 9%. 
Burlington, Vt., - - July 8—Aug. 16, 
Salamanca, N. Y., - July 23—Aug. 16. 
Steubenville, - - July 9—July 27. 
Grimsby Park, Ont., - July 1—Aug. 10. 
Excelsior, Minn., - - July 9—Ang. 2, 
Martha’s Vineyard, - July 15—Aug. 5. 
Round Lake, N. Y.,_ - July 9—July 30. 
Asbury Park, N.J., - 

Greenville, O., = - - June 3—July 15. 
Niantic, Ct., - - July 2—July 16. 
Chautauqua, N. Y.,_~ - July 6—July 27. 
Lexington, Mass., - Aug. 6—Aug. 23 
Boston, Mass., - - July 8—Aug. 5. 
Clyde, N. Y., - - July 29—Aug. 16. 
Weirs, N. H., - - July 8—Aug. 10. 
Oswego, N. Y., - - July 9. 
Cambridge, Mass. , - July and Aug. 
Lancaster, Mass., - - July 6. 

Boston, - - - : July 22—Aug. 22. 
Martha’s Vineyard, . July 15—Aung. 12. 
Toledo, O., - - : July 8—Aug. 12. 
La Porte, Ind.,_ - - July 22—Aung. 16. 
Harvard College, - - July 10—Aug. 7. 
Madison, - - - June 9. 

Three Rivers, Mich.,_ - July 8—Ang. 5. 
Jefferson, Ohio, - - July 9—Ang. 13. 
Boston, - + - July 29—Aug. 26. 





By 8. C. Hanson, a 
the schoolroom. Aut 


15c., of which over ten thousand copies were sold last year. 
popularity of Merry Melodies, and also The Novel Key, which introduces the teaching of vocal music in 
a new way that cannot fail to arouse the interest of pupils. , 
It contains nearly 100 pages of as sweet melodies as were 
ever written, and will stir the heart of many a ‘‘ bad boy” to manly actions. 

You cannot afford to be without this new song book. 
money invested tn it by you or your pupils is well spent. Price, only 30 cts., or $3.00 per doz., prepaid. 


inserted to “fill up.’’ Every one is first-class. 


Money refunded if book is not satisfactory. 


QUOTATIONS AND SELECT STORIES 


For Opening Kxercises in Schools. Compiled by Grorcr F, Bass. Where canI get suitable 
selections to rend as a part of my opening exereises ?” his question has been asked by many teachers. 
Attempts to answer it led to the preparation of this book. In it there are stories, acts, and anecdotes 
that suxgest onty Good: on Trust, Honesty, Courage, Politeness, Regard for Aged, Promptness, Kindness, 


Ohecience, Conter tment, and True Worth. The 
Clent numer of selections, prose and poetry, to 
geod paper, bound incloth Price. prepaid, 90 ets. 


MULI’S BOOK OF DRAWING DESIGNS. 


Complete Geometric Definitions; all the plain figures, how to draw them 


Note the following p- ints: 


and cut from paper; hundreds of designs or pictures in Free Hand, every one described; all the solid 
furms, and how to cut, fold. and paste paper to make them. Bound to give satisfaction. 


Catalogues. My large 60 pp. catalogue is 


in need of any. hing to assist you in your work. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


This is a Hard World! 


In trying to make it as bright as possible you will be greatly assisted by using the following: 
MERRY SONGS. 


punts school teacher for years, and therefore familiar with the wants and needs of 
hor of many successful musical publications, including MERRY MELODIEs, price 


are suitable for all grades. 
ast one year, without repeating. 


for.all the help-he can-get teacher, because I carry in stock the largest supply of 
Teachers’ Method Books, Helps, Speakers, Blackboard Stencils, Report and Reward Cards, and Other 
Purely Pedsgogical Prerequisites of any house in this country. Sent free on request. 








MERRY SONGS contains all the elements of 


The music is new and sparkling ; not a piece is 


Issued June 15. Itis suitable for all grades, and 


NEW SCHOOL 


Voice of Song, No. 1. 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 


Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection 





This book contains a suffi- 
It contains 256 pages, 


Price, 35 cts. 
a necessity to every wide awake ever on the-lookout- 


Write me when 





Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen. 


ROMAN 


By C. Bryans and F, J. R. Henpy. 


y 
Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton College.—“ I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 
it will be a very welcome book, Il am sure. to teachers and students. 
it with my classes, and believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools and colleges.” 
Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ.—“ It isa genuine boon that the essential parts of Mommsen’s Rome are 


fully done, 


ONE VOLUME, 12mMo. $1.75. 


I shall be glad to use 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS 


80 Franklin St., Boston. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Pref. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 


Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 


of the cheicest and freshest music, suited to 7 
t 


254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


& CO., Publishers, 


122 & 124 Wabash Avenne, Chicage, 





We can provide profitable employment for 


inelling by The Political 


subscription 


‘* The three large volumes seem like foundation 


**T use it almost daily for reference, and regard it as a model.’ 
says: “It isa book that ought to be in every library.’ 


FIFTY GOOD TEACHERS WANTED. 


the next three months, for fifty good teachers, 

“ay of which Jas.G, 
Cyclopezed la, Blaine writes : 
Prof. John Fiske, of Cambridge, 
Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, says: 
stones of our world.’’ The New York Nation says: 


“We cannot withhold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of the editor, and 


the enterprise of the publishers.” 


of brains and energy. Address 


Send at once for Descriptive Pamphlet, which will be mailed free. Exclusive territory to teachers 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





CLYDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 








thus brought within the easy reach of all, and the abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually well the 
low and movement of the original. I trust that the excellence of the work will be appreciated by 
Geachers and scholars, and by all lovers of good books.” 
*,* Supplied to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES, 
*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Text-Books ; also American College List and Teachers’ 
Memorandum Book sent to any address on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 
Summer Reading for Teachers, stintusahtstcr’and i our bright modern noveletges in French and 


energy to 
ure’s First Gospel on Education”’ (covers earliest as well as later training). Rev. R.H. Quick, says: “ It is the most infil 
to do the work They did, and will ave you more bright ideas in a short time than you can get in any other way. ponsint hook over wat 


July 29— Aug. 16—89, 


Courses of Study in Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Literature, Elocution, Pedagogies, Music, and Art, 
TWENTY INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 


Lowest Rates of Tuition. Board from $3.00 to $4. Free 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. ret earthen albeanersieesbaerses — 


EDWARD HAYWARD, A.M., Clyde, New Werk, 








Delightful com ons for Summer hours will be found in our teachers’ Manuals, books on education, English liter- 
German. Intellectual roy and a wider 
tbe ous ciacina Tc nye bots Pests wet Pros 
of education.”’ Sp estalozzi and Froebel 
Price, 80 cts. PESTALOZZ’S Leonard and Gertrude. A charming uni f i 
and a pedagogical treatise, The Nation says: “If we except Rousseau’s * Emile’ only, no more important educational book peared ‘and then ~ nion of a capital story 
Education e “ A work of singuiar interest for those who desire to place education on a scient Dasis.” Price, $1.40. COME YaRs Hister> of Roleoen “ The best and most come repenstv nen a 
education in English.” — Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. Price, $4.60. Our list also insludes many other p ssive and scholarly works on education, in handsome and useful editions, e COMUPAYRE enistory of 
om Teaching, $1.00; GULIIS Systems| of Education. ¢1.00; RADESTOOK’S Habit in Education, 00 cents; BION TERS Lc : MAL ILESON’S Early Train eons oe 


cents; PEABODYW’S Home, Kinde:jerten, and Primary School, $1.00; NEWSHOLME’S School Hygiene, 60 cents; MARWEDEL'S Conscious Metherheed, $1. 


ef Methed. IN PREss. Etc., ete. 
DoD. Oo. BEATH c& CO. Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, 


of Children, 60 
; DEGARMOs 
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New and Popular Text-books. 








&C., sa 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS, 
VENABLE’'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 
MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN SERIES, 
KNOFLACH’S MODERN LANGUAGES, 


&C. 








| special terms for introduction. 
| ADDRESS : 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 





Send for our Descriptive Catalogue, and for | Correspondence invited. Communications from teachers 
and school officers will receive prompt attention. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 














A New Volume in Welsh’s Language Series. 


Welsh’s English Composition. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN HICH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 4c. 
Price for Examination or Introduction, 60 cts. 


It has just been adopted in!Detroitt High School, Mich., Providence High School, R. 1., North 
Denver High School, Col., N. ¥. State Normal School, Potsdam, Ohio State University, &c., &c. 











“I bave never seen a book so well adapted for; “It appears to me to ‘fill the bill,’ completely.” — 

classroom instruction in Composition.” — E. W.| J. Lockwoep. Princi of Lockwood’s New Acad- 

FLAGG, Prof. of Rhetoric, State Normal School,| emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Potsdam, N. Y. “A thoroughly good book.”—8. T. DuTTON, Supt. 
“It &xcels any other.” — Supt. Harvey, Paris, Ils. | of Sehools, New Haven, Conn. 


Welsh’s First Lessons in English. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 42 cents. 


Welsh’s Lessons in Hing. Grammar. 


FOR HIGHER GRADES. 60 cents. 
The best Grammars in print. Unequaled in interesting pupils in the subject. 





“I introducea the ‘Grammar’ and ‘ First Lessons in English.’ at the begining of the school Bayt and | 
have found them very satisfactory. The exercises are verg agely selected, and give just the drill that is 
ey for a practical knowledge of proper English.’’—E. H. NorToN, Jr., Prof. English, Phillips Acad 
emy, b 


Mayhew’s Standard Book-keeping. 


Examination and Introduction Price, $1.80. 


*T have seen no book on the subject equal to it, in clearness and efficiency. I never saw double.en 
pre ey | so simplified, and at the same time so practical in its presentations.””’—R. A. LAMBERT, Pr 
dent of Winona Business College, Minn. 


A Healthy Body. - A New Temperance Physiology. 


By Dr. C. H. STOWELL, Prof. in Michigan State University. 50 cents. 


From Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Supt. of Department of Scientific Instruction in Schools and Colleges of 
the National Woman's Christian emperance Union, writes: With the treatment of the effects of 
alcoholic drinks on the various organs of the body [ am more than pleased. While the handling of that 

n of the subject is prudential, it is and loyal to the with no of the question in 
moderate drinker. The text is evidently not written out of ‘ knowledge’ 
or ‘inner consciousness.’ it shows research. I rejoice that the scholars who may study this book will 
get the truth concerning the effects of alcoho] and other narcotics so forcibly and attractively stated. I 
congratulate you on the absence of technical terms.” 


Sawyer’s Complete German Manual. 


I12mo. Cloth. 333 pages. Introduction price, $1.00. 


. K. Prin. of Classical and Union School, N. ¥.: “We are all pleased with the Com- 
ples on” made choice of it over ony RY for the first year’s course in German, 


ete., and as a grammar throughout the two years’ course in Ya 





Correspondence invited. Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 





JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 122 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 





NOW READY. 





Pelton’s New Outline Maps, 


A series of political and physical outline maps of reduced size and price. A set 
of six maps for $12.00. These maps, 44 ft. square, are the most elaborate and best 
outline maps made, and should be in every school-room. 





Normal Educational Publications. 





Brooks’ Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


BROOKS’ UNION. PARTI. THE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK IN NUMBERS. 
Begins with oral exercises and object lessons intended to develop the intuitive knowledge of pupils, 


BROOKS’ NORMAL UNION ARITHMETIC (Complete). 
This is a complete and thorough treatise on Arithmetic, containin many helps and suggestions to 
teachers. The same in two parts—PartsI1., III. Mental and Written Arithmetic are united in unton Series. 


Brooks’ Standard or Graded Course in Arithmetic. 


Breeke’ New Nermal Primary Arithmetic. Breeks’ New Nermal Mental Arithme- 
tie. Breeks’ New Nermal Elementary Arithmetic. Breoks’ New Nermal Written 
Arithmetic. Breeks’ Higher Arithmetic. 


BROOKS’ NORMAL ELEMENTARY ALCEBRA. 
This unique book has been enlarged to meet the wants of those wishing to pass the examination of ad- 
mission to the highest universities, 


BROOKS’ NORMAL CGEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
A number of new theorems have been added, and the book has been otherwise enlarged and improved. 


WESTLAKE’S HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 


WESTLAKE’S COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. 
This little book gives a thorough knowledge of the few fundamental facts in each branch of literature. 


A work that ought to be on every table. 


LYTE’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 
This book gives a practical and thorough knowledge of the science of accounts in half the space other 
books occupy. 
Mientgomery’s Industrial Drawi Primary Numbers. Montgomery’s Drawing, in- 
termediate Numbers. Mentgomery’s Drawing, Grammar School Numbers. 


GRIFFIN’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
This book contains the latest discoveries in electricity, units of mefsurement, etc. 
Tepical Outlines im the Mistery and Constitution of the United States, etc., ete. 





ea” For particulars, terms, and circulars, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sowrr, Potts & Co.) 614 Arch &t., Philadelphia. 
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under the leadership of Leroy D. Brown, ex- 
commissioner of the common schools of Ohio, has 
given such opportunity for pedagogical studies 
supplementing high school work as to greatly im- 
prove the teaching force of the state. 

OREGON, 

Portland.—Of the 90 teachers employed in pub- 
lic schools, 18 are natives of Oregon, 8 of the Pa- 
cific Coast States, 27 of the states between the 
Missouri River and the Alleghany Mountains, 27 
from the Eastern and Middle States, and 6 from 
foreign countries. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The University of South Carolina at Columbia 
offers teachers a professional course of one year in 
General Pedagogy ; Special Pedagogy ; History of 
Education ; Discipline, and School Management ; 
Helps and Objects and their Value ; Consideration 
of Principles in Grading Schools; Psychology ; 
Blackboard Drawing (ist term); Ethics (2d 
term) ; Work in Practice Schools and Critiques of 
Same. The graduate in this department receives 
a special teacher’s diploma, while a certificate is 
granted for successful work in the two years’ pre- 
paratory course which precedes it. There is also a 
full post graduate course in Pedagogy, covering 
one year, in charge of Prof. Edward E. Sheib, dean 
of the Normal School. 

TEXAS. 

The public school system receives a larger in- 
come from its endowment fund than that of any 
other state. The average school term is about 5 
months in the country and 8 months in the city.-— 
The Galveston Summer School, incorporated 
($100,000 capital stock), promises to be one of the 
features of education in the state.——The Sam 
Houston Normal Institute is doing much to im- 

rove the common school system of the state. 

he Fort Worth schools, under the supervision of 
Prof. Alex. Hogg, compare favorably with those 
of other cities of the size in other states. ——The 
Prairie View Normal Institute, for the education 
of colored teachers, is doing much for the colored 
common schools. 





VIRGINIA. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The State.—The past year has been one of the 
most siguificant in educational legislative affairs. 
Numerous efforts have been made to give greater 
permanency to teachers in the country towns, and 
to improve the quality of teachers and the pay of 
the teachers in the rural districts. The inefficiency 
of the prevailing system of securing teachers in 
those districts has been vigorously condemned by 
: the relentless war which is being waged against it. 

Bangor.—The schools of the city are unques- 
tionably among the best to be found in any com- 
munity without a training school and away from 
centers of educational activity. The reasons for 
this are that they are able to retain their best 
teachers more uniformly than in most cities, and 
that they have the highest average public senti- 
ment regarding the requirements of schools. 
They also have one of the best monthly teachers’ 
associations in the country. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The State.—The proportion of male to female 
teachers is as 1 to 9. The pay of male teachers is 
$44.32 per month ; of females,$24.93, or as 17 to 12. 
There are 3,172 teachers, of whom 423 are teach- 
ing for the first time; 1,582 are in the same school 
as the term before; 363 are from normal schools. 

Manchester. —Of the 610 certificates allowing 
children to work, the average age was thirteen 
years and ten months. Of these 20 per cent. were 
Americans, 25 per cent. Irish, 47 per cent. French, 
4 per cent. Germans, 3 per cent. Swedes. Of 
these 17 could not read in any language; of the 
278 French children but 14 could read the simplest 
words in English. ° 

There are in the city 3,670 pupils in the public 
schools. Of these 2,233 are Americans; 1,437 are 
of Irish, French, German, Swedish, English, 
Seotch, Nova Scotian, Italian, Norwegian, Danish, 
or Russian parentage. About 3,700 children, most- 
ly of foreign parentage, are in parochial schools. 

Nashua.—The evening school has 574 pupils, of 
whom 210 are boys; 19 are of American parentage, 
73 of Irish, 113 of French, The truant officer 
examined 977 cases of suspicious absenteeism, 














The school population is 610,371, but this in- 
cludes all between the ages of 5 and 21, instead of 
5 and 14 as is customary in the North. There are 
7,269 schools. The proportion of male to female 
teachers is as 6 to 7 among whites, and 6 to 5 
colored. The proportion of white teachers to 
colored is as 27 to. The increase of attendance 
of school children is about 6,000 a year. The 
total annual cost of the public schools per capita 
of the total school population enrolled (330,280) is 
$4.70 in Virginia; in New York (1,033,269), 
$15.19. This proportion is borne out whatever 
basis of comparison is made between the two 
states. The annual appropriation for schools has 


visiting 967 parents. Of this number 178 were 
genuine truants, 57 were roaming the streets, 17 
were arrested, and 9 sentenced. 

VERMONT. 

Public educational interest has centered in the 
radical changes in the personelle of the profession, 
jn the character of supervision, and in the tests of 
qualification brought about by the recent modifi- 
cations in the law. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
The State.—The educational situation has never 
been so satisfactory throughout the state as at 
present. No legislature has ever begun to do for 


appropriation for normal school buildings this year 
is greater than the entire appropriation in the his- 
tory of the state prior to last year. There has 
not been the slightest opposition to the school sys- 
tem and plans of the authorities. The work of 
lthe agents has been more appreciated than ever 
before. The secre has been in great demand 


high schools, 5 from private schools, and 25 from 

the corps. 

New Bedford.—In five years 1,500 pupils have 

been withdrawn from the public and placed in 

—— schools. The increase of population 
kept the number in the public schools about 

the same, or 5,477. 





for local public reases, and the sympathy 
between state authorities and local committees is 
practically perfect. 

The response on the part of the small towns of 
the state to the opportunity for state district super- | 
vision has been far in excess of the most ine 
expectations of the friends of the measure. Towns 
have never voted school appropriations so gener- 
ously and unanimously. 

Worcester.—This city is specially proud of hav- 
ing the presidency of the National Association | 
given to its superintendent, and pride in local 
work is stimulated thereby.——The Bullock High 
School fund of $1,526.62 enables the school to 
enjoy many laxuries not otherwise attainable. —— 
Of the 301 teachers 201 are normal graduates. 

In eight years, out of 224 boy graduates 151 
have gone to college. Of these 44 went to the 
Polytechnic School; 33 Holy Cross College; 19 
to Amherst; 16 to Harvard; 15 to the Pro- 
fessional College; 5 to Wesleyan University ; 
4 to Brown; 2 to Williams; 2 to Yale; 2 to Dart- 
mouth; and 1 to Cornell. Of the 359 girl grad- 
uates 134 went to normal school or college; 73 
went to normal school; 31 to Wellesley; 10 to 
Smith; 6 to Mt. Holyoke; 4 to Cornell; 2 to 
Boston University; 1 to Vassar. 

Cambridge. — Superintendent Cogswell makes 
the most successful study and experiment in treat- 
ing habitual truants and incorrigible pupils of any 
school officer of our acquaintance. 

Fall River.—The high school enjoys the luxury 
of the finest telescope and observatory of any public 
high school in the country. It has an opening of 
thirty inches extending from the horizon to the 
zenith, and by the revolution of the dome can be 
pointed to any star in the visible heavens. 

Springfield. —.The Teachers’ Training School 
opened in September has a course of study in 
principles of education, educational psychology, 
school management, history of education, in ad- 
dition to a course of methods in all common 
branches. ——Out of 17,333 pupils registered in 


11 clerks, 6 printers, 6 watch makers, 
of box makers, button makers, cabinet make. 4, 








jncreased in five years nearly $200,000. 


the cause so much and so cheerfully as now. The 





The Sylvia Ann Howland fund furnishes for 
school uses $3,000 a year to be expended for such 


| things as cannot be procured out of the public 


funds. This fund amounts to $50,000. Last 
year $773 was spent for books and periodicals ; 
$736 for music; $86 for electrical appliances ; 
$261 for primary school specialties; 435 for pict- 
ures and miscellanies. 

Fitchburg.—The evening schools have attained 
great proficiency, and the punctual and regular 
attendance now approximates that of the day 
schools. The work is more systematic, and the 
classification more complete here than has been 
secured in most cities. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The State. —Of the 1,338 teachers,170 are males 
1,168 females, or about 9 to 20. The average wages 
per month for male teachers are $85.99; female 
teachers, $44.40. The average yearly salary for 
males is $821.20; for females, $424; 5,); per 
cent. are college graduates; 55,’; per cent. are 
graduates of high schools or academies; 28,'; per 
cent. normal school graduates; 10,'; per cent. had 
only a common school education; 8;°; per cent. 
are teaching for the first time. 


Providence.—The grammar schools of this city 
have exceptionally high rank. Every grammar 
master is an expert in some branch of educational 
work, and isso ranked, not only within his owr 
state, but in some instances has attained national 
reputation. 

Newport.—The teachers and school officers of 
the city have a Half Hour Club, a professional 
and literary association, which meets on the second 
and fourth Thursday evenings of each month. 

Superintendent Littlefield re-organizes the course 


of study annually. The last is one of the most 
complete, minute, and serviceable we have seen. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The country schools are cursed with frequent 


the city there were 238 cases of truancy, 598/|change of teachers. Not unfrequently three dif- 
of corporal punishment.——In the Free Evening | ferent teachers will be employed for the same 
Drafting School are 162 pupils, the youngest of|school in the six-months’ school year. War is 
whom is 14 years of age, the oldest 49. Among| waged on the ruinous practice on the part of 
these are 34 merchants, 18 students, 18 carpenters, | agents of employing their daughters, sisters, and 
3 each | nieces regardless of qualifications. 


No norma! school in this country has had an in- 


civil engineers, masons, plumbers, and skate|fiuence on the public schools so easily traced as 
makers. The remaining students represent almost |that of New Britain, under C. F. Carroll. He 
eyery employment in the city. Manual training | has started several common school movements, the 
work has been unusually satisfactory. Of the 124|effect of which has been perceptible in every 
pupils, 76 are from grammar schools, 18 from |county and town in the state. 





CORNEILLE—LE CID. 
30 cents. 
COLBECK — SHZLECTIONS FROM 

HISTORIANS. 


ited by C. Coxupeck, M.A., Ass 
at Harrow. $1.10. 


DUMAS—LZELS DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR. | 


Edited by Oarr. 40 cents. 


MOLIERE—L’AVARE. 


30 cents. 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Ea- 


ited by Morrarty. 40 cents. 


LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 
G. E. Fasnacnut. 30 cents. 


LE MISANTHROPE. 
30 cents. 


By the 


LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. 


same Editor. 30 cents. 


RACINE—BRITANNICUS. Edited by Pewuissier. 


50 cents. 


SAND—ZA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by Rus- 


SELL, 30 cents. 


SANDEAU—MUADEMOISELLE DE 
LIERE. Edited by Steer. 40 


VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII. By the 
90 cents. 


I. Ancient History. Ed- 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacut.| GOETHE—GOHTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Ed- | 
ited by W. G. Guittemarp, M.A., Assistant | 


Master at Harrow, 
FRENCH 


FAUST. Part I. 


istant Master 


FASNACHT. 





RIANS. 
Editor. 
Edited by 


same Editor. 60 cents. 


NACHT. 60 cents. 


By the 


H. B. Correri4t. 


Part I. 


Edition. 
LA SKIG- Part IT. 


cents. 


same Editor. 





sistant Master of Wellington College. 
Edited by Jane Ler. $1.10. | 
HEINE—SELECTIONS FROM PROSE WORKS. with 
Edited by C. Consgck, M.A. 65 cents. 
UHLAND—SELECT BALLADS. Edited by G. E. 
30 cents. 


Edited by L. Moriarty, |SCHILLER—DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 


B. A., Assistant Master at Rossall School. | Edited by Gosrwicx. 
| MARIA STUART. 


SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTO. | 
I. Ancient History. By the same| , 
[In preparation. ] 


SCHILLER—LYRICAL POEMS. Selected and Ea- 
ited by E. J. Turner and E. D. A. Morsueap. 
WILHELM TELL. 


WALLENSTEIN’S LAGER. Edited by | 





BUCKHEIM’S MODERN GERMAN READERS. 
A Graduated Collection of Prose Ex- | lary, 
tracts from Modern German Writers. 
16mo, price 60 cents. | 
A Graduated Collection of Extracts in 
Prose and Poetry from Modern German Writ- 
ers. Second edition. 
*,* For a complete list of Professor Buckheim’s Ger- | 
man Classics, address the publishers. 





~ Macmillan’s « Foreign * School \ Classics. 


and H. A. Butt, B.A., As- | 


5D cts. 


with 


60 cents. 


MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH 
AND GERMAN READING BOOKS — Edited 


by G. Eucene Fasnacut, with Illustrations. 


PERRAULT—CONTEZS DES FEES—Edited, 


Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacur. 30 cts. 


LA FONTAINE—SELECT FABLES. Edited, 


Vocabulary, by L. M. Mortarty. 50c. 


GRIMM—KINDER UND HAUSMARCHEN. 
Edited, with Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacur. 


Edited by SHELDON. 60c. | 50 cents. 


Edited by G. E. Fas. 


50 cents. 


: 


Fifth | 


16mo, price 60 cents. 


by S. Barter. 


XAVIER DE MAISTRE—ZLA JEUNE SIBE- 
RIENNE et LE LEPREUX DE LA 
CITE DAOSTE. Edited, with Vocabulary, 


50 cents. 


HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with Vo- 
cabulary, by Herman Hacer. 


75 cents. 


FLORIAN—FABLES. Selected and Edited, with 
Vocabulary, by Rev. Cuartes YExp. 


40 cts. 


SCHWAB—ODYSSZUS. Edited, with Vocabu- 


by G. E. Fasnacur. [ Preparing. ] 


CORNAZ— NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS.- 
AMIS. Edited by Eprra Harvey. With 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 40 cents. 


MOLESWORTH — FRENCH LIFE IN LET. 
| TERS. By Mrs. Motesworrs. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises. 


[ Immediately. | 





Macmillan & Co.’s Complete Catalogue sent free by mail to any address on application, 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, i12 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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~COWPERTHWAIT AND COMPANY'S 


‘Standard_ \ School * Publications. 


READING, 3x78 8%, § | GEOGRAPHY, sats. ec 
e READERS are saastdy’ graded and PHIES are used in more 
embody all the latest improvements in methods, typography, and illus- | cities and educational centers than any oo a series. They surpass all 


trations. They contain many new and valuable features. other books in the orderly and systematic arrangement of M: aps and Text 
and in the logical sequence of Topics. The latest editions are printed 


SPELLING MONROE'S FIRST STEPS IN | from new plates, with new maps and new bindings. They contain the 
.. e SPELLING and PRACTICAL | latest information from all parts of the world. 


SPELLER, with the CompLerE Writinc SPELLER, provide a complete 
HISTORY GOODRICH’S CHILD’S U.S. HIS- 
e TORY is simple in plan and successful 


outfit for every grade of school. 
( ' A GREENE’S GRAMMARS re 4 i 9 | a ee <2 My Ls willy ~wdrecesgee 
the most practical books on the and popular in style. BERARD’s History OF THE UNITED STATES gives 


special attention to th u é ‘ gres é re s. 
subject. They were the first to “neve the methods and analysis which + ig the oe ove in rent Qbinaaa oe ee Sa eee M movements 
have been so extensively appropriated by other authors. GREENE’S FIRsT ; PP ‘jena tt 


Lessons IN ENGLIsH is a new, handsomely illustrated book. It teaches the . own we — EF i 
elements of grammar in a series of sdactiedl exercises which at once CHEMISTRY Avs EE EON . : wriniag wis 
interest the pupil. e TRIES. Tur Younc Cuem- 
IST. QUALITATIVE and QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS are practical text-books, 
= N POWELL’S POPULAR | combining actual experiment with theoretical scientific information, 
A | | AC K. “HOW BOOKS.” How vo | They are the best books for the schoolroom. 
SEE, How To Tak, and How-to Write, teach the proper use of language. . 1 
By forming good habits, it becomes unnecessary to correct bad habits. PENMAN SHIP THE BUSINESS 
e STANDARD SERIES 
A RITH \ | ETIC HAGAR’S ARITHME- | is the best and the cheapest. No other series has a duplicate copy in the 
e TICS areespecially adapted | middle of each page. More space for writing than in other books. No 
to the new methods of instruction. They combine mental and written ex- | complicated analysis. No flourishes. 
ercises. They are economical in the matter of time. A complete series 


in two books. | CHARTS MONROE'S NEW READING CHARTS, 

: e the first in the market, the most useful and the 

if ITER A TURE ROYSE’S MANUALS or | most popular, have been enlarged and improved. ParKer’s ARITHMET- 

A ! e AMERICAN AND EN- | tcat Cuarts, the best charts published for teaching Arithmetic, have been 

GLISH LITERATURE are brief and practical. While there are numer- | revised and improved. The Business Standard Writing Charts are a 
ous Compendiums of Literature, these are the only Manuals. great aid in conjunction with the Writing Books. 














For Descriptive Circulars and for further information concerning the above publications, address 


COW PERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





asain tet Ae amherst Cotteye mavuns. 7€ Berlitz School of Languages. 














Instruction given in EIGHT LANGUAGES (ten) “Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.” SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. 
Chonturn. ‘Belem Selean ‘rowan, Feeding | “Ta tat h, it 1s cheap, it is pleasant-¥ is the | 
otany, Geo \ awing, Painting, by is thoro ny ad ve | 4 a » > 
English Literatura, Polttiont 8 ashomation sohsat toe prautisal wok P | HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
Physical Training. —Kdueational Courant. authorities as the best of all natural methods. 
meee! > UL LOCATION. Suanens and Tone oo See [ONTAGUE. yr baw ag ~4, free. | Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 


native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 





in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 


THE SAUVEUR Summer College of Languages, A special course for teachers ‘free. 





BURLINCTON, VERMONT. | For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 
Fourteenth Session. July 8 to Aug. 16. PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Lan 1 Aa Sa and aany En- W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





glish, English Literature and Rhetoric, Latin and Ancient Greek. For rd and Rooms 


Just Our: LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Huetoriont be HL. Bonarra, Burlingta $1 on a SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


copy will be sent to teachers at half price " , 
For Circulars address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. a -- = TTL: 6th. Lancaster, Wass. 10 as. * Dey. om 


FOR ¥V on puree. o nized from two of the four Schoo!'s opened at death 
Gpler term opens Gotebe: r 3d. Catalogs and Summer 
BODY. 4 D. . 8. CURRY, Ph. D., » Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
“T pe paew A t train Free. I came © the School of # tes Neg ~ Graduate of — School of Oratory. 
e methods asa advance over anything we have had, and in line of the best thought of the 
e ay . Monroe. ‘I can teach so much easier; thea plication of the work to the teaching of read 
truly 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 7 PE Teacher in —“Normat Schou, ” ‘The work ie bath p Spoobing. ana Gover had my own nosde oc 
Fifth Annual Session. ct a 2et Beginning July Bon! isso. The Murdoch and Abbott 


to me.”"—/rom letters of various teachers and professors. 
THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 


LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 





































Notice the following List of Instructors: Session of Five Weeks, from July 8th to August 10th, 1889, 
PSYCHOLOGY and ARITHMETIC. DBAWING. H. P.S8mitH, Head Drawing Teache the eminent Actor, ; 
me oe M. ae Springfield, Mass. in anon Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. ° ‘ Mr. Ji ames E. Murdoch, peel oer weed President. 
LANGU E and GRAMMAR. PENMANSHEIP. LymMANn D. &mitTu, Instructor 'A v BBOTT, Pro OWN IERS & LECTURERS: Prof. J. W. Cauncn- 
Supervisor R. C. METCALF, Boston, Mass. in Penmanship, Hartford, Conn. trae ae LILLIE HOLINGSHEAD, Prof. FRANKLIN ie Lay sovere pg LE, HOWARD M. 
GRAPHY. PHYSICAL TRAINING, ’ + Ee Ce EB. 
™ Tn axaiean E. Fry&, Hyde Park, Mass. Prin. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. Mr. Readings by tte. Murdoch f hee eos ht b 1 panne ri yoy yd bn “po ye hia ayetoms, 
} urdoc rom akes re e @ modern poets, an ectures OD8s O01 &@ 
Pere BENJAMIN ANDREWS, ‘nq Cornell Univ wmplise SAnAN L. ARBOLD Minneapolis, Minn. the the pares of his his system of teaching. Voice Building, Gesture, English Literature, &c. All persons attend- 
, ) oom, ing the school w cosy certificate. Tuition, $25. Poard in good hotels, $5.50 to $6.00 per week. 
HISTORY and ECONOMIC KINDERGARTEN WORK. A Rev. E. C. ABBoTT, Lawrence, Mass., for circulars and all particulars. 
Dr. EDWARD W. BEMis, of Vanderbilt Univ. Misses May eo de and BERTHA KUAN, 
PEDAGOGICS Weehawken, N. J. : : 
Dr. Epwp. E. SHErB, of Univ. of South Caroling. | FIVE LECTURES. A. E. Wixsair, amend of 
ELOCUTION. the New England Journal of Education é a 00 ( 00 () Ocul 100 all la Ory. 
Prof. C. L. WoopWworTH, of Johns Hopkins Univ. baits “A Se oe tok pe. J pyeue ALLEN, Ed- 
HOME-MADE APPARATUS. choo! Journa 
Prof JON F. WooDHULL, of the College for the |CLAN MODELING. SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY Ist to AUGUST 10th, 
raining of Teachers, N. Y. City. ¥ MACKINTOSH, Weehawken, N. J. pi ; 
At Grimsby Park, Canddd, roan eantuly acractive 
THE LOWEST RATE OF TUITION, THE CHEAPEST BOARD, Seemteninthtas tan P . 
THE LARCEST DISCOUNT TO CLUBS, 
VOICE 5 Ela) THOUGHT- CONCEPTION RECITATION, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM. 
Large Circulars giving full information, now ready. Free to all applicants. Address For further information address 
eow SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Giene Fats, N. Y. SILAS 8S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOREIGN. 


— In Germany nearly all teachers are men. 

—In Ontario there is permissive religious 
teaching. 

— Nearly all the children of Norway are in the 
public schvols, 

— The European schools almost universally pro- 
mote once each year. 

— In Saxony and Sweden nearly all the children 
are in public sebools, 

— Spain is far behind the nations of Europe in 
all edyéational matters. 

— But one seventh of the students in the Prus- 
sian gy moasia finish the couree. 

— In Prussia 4,339,729 children are in the public 
schools, and 379.481 in the private. 

— In Holland 873 265 children are in public 
schools; 134,!72 in private schools. 

— In Italy there are 1,914,400 children in pub- 
ile schools; 172,304 in private schools. 

— In Manitoba the Board of Education is di- 
vided into Catholic and Protestant sections. 

— Public education in Vienna cost 98.75 francs 
per pupil in 1888, an increase of 12 per cent. in 
one year. 

— In New Brunswick the teachers are required 
to instruct the children in principles of Christian 
morality. 

— Of the 1,951 students in the Swiss universi- 
ties 238 study theology, 801 medicine, 319 law, 692 
philosophy. 

— Elementary and secondary schools in Vienna 
are free, and cost the government 10,000,000 
francs in 1888. 

— Of the 197 women in the Swiss universities, 
108 study medicine, and 94 philosophy. Law and 
theology are alighted. 

— In Australia the average cost of each pupil 
under public instruction is greater than in any 
other country in the world. 

— Vienna’s poor school children are to be pro- 
vided with hot dinners during winter months here- 
after, through benevolent funds. 

— The cause of popular education in Italy bas 
ge greatly by the restoration to power of the 


inister of Public Instruction, Boselli. 

— In Prussia there are 460 schools giving a 
purely classical training for youths from 12 to 16, 
and only 53 where no Latin is taught. 

— The authorities in Holland have decreed that 
& woman cannot serve on a school board, In 
Sweden it has been decided that she can. 

— France, Holland, and Belgium are the only 
European countries in which a large number of chil- 
dren are in schools not under public management. 


— No religious instruction is given in the public 
schools of France, Holland, or Italy, although in 
the latter country it may be given if desired out- 
side of school bours. 

— The teachers in most European countries are 
rofessionally trained, the state paying the cost. 
v France student teachers a:'e boarded in training 

colleges. The public estimate of the quality of the 
teacher’s work has risen immeasurably in the past 
few years, and is rapidly rising. This means bet- 
ter teachers and greater reward. 

— In France, boys and girls are rarely taught 
together; in Italy they are never taught together ; 
in Holland, Prussia, and Aostria they are usually 
so taught; io Hungary, never. 

— New Zealand teachers are pleading elo- 
quently for the ennobling of the profession through 
greater devotion to professional training and cul- 
ture. Itis refreshing to read some of their ap- 
peals in this direction. 

— Schools are free in British Columbia, New 
Bruvswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Manitoba. | 
In Quebec there is a poll tax in proportion to the 
number of children of school age, whether they 
attend school or not. 

— In the Province of Quebec the schools are! 





i 





divided into Catholic and Protestant. In the! 
former the Catholic catechism is taught; in the! 
latter, Scripture history and the gospels, and the 
schools are opened with Bible reading and prayer. 

— The city of Buenos Ayres, in the Argentine 
Republic, has expended during the last six years 
ten millions of dollars in constructing sixty mag- 
nificept school buildings for 600 pupils each. 
These schoolhouse: are the finest buildings in the 
city, and a collective exhibit of them has made a 
sensation at the Paris Exposition. 


— The clergy of Belgium are hereafter to teach 
religion in any or all of the classes, and two hours 
a week are to be assigned for such teaching. If 
the clergy does not use these two hours, they are 
to be devoted to gymnastics or such other general 
work as the master may elect. This is considered 
a great victory by the clergy, bat the schoolmaster 
is very indignant. 


— The Argentine Confederation boasts the 
second costliest system of public instruction on 
the face of the globe, modelled after that of the 
state of Michigan under the patronage of its late 
and most honored president, Colonel Sarmiento, 
who spent years in this country studying the 
methods of each state. It includes all grades, 
from the kindergarten to the normal. 


— The enrollment last year in New Brunswick 
was the largest in the history of the province. 
There are 15,000 children here receiving no public 
or private school instruction. Of the 1,586 teach- 
ers, 974 taught in the same district throughout the 





\ J. G. Fitch to this country, and have watched with 





first time, 608 bad taught for more than three 
vears. The average pay of male teachers is $353.- 
52; of female teachers, $270.75. | 

— In Austria the law assigns eighty scholars to 
a teacher; in Belgium the law says fifty orsixty,— 
the practice is seventy or eighty. In France the 
maximum is fifty; in Holland, forty ; in Hungary 
the law says eighty,— practice savs sixty-four. In 
Italy the law says seventy,—practice says from 
twenty-five tothirty In Norway the average is 
sixty; in Prussia, eighty. In Saxony the law says 
sixty, forty, or thirty, according tothe rank of the 
class, and a teacher may have two classes. In 
Sweden the law says thirty or forty; in Berne the 
law says eighty,— practice, thirty to seventy. In 
Geneva the average is fifty; in Ticino, sixty; in 
Vand, sixty; in Zurich, one hundred; in War- 
temberg, ninety. 

— A year ago we were enjoying the visit of Dr. 


interest for expressions of his impressions of 
American schools and school men. The Nine- 
teenth Century contains an admirable article from 
his pen upon “* The Chautauqua Reading Circles ”’ 
of this country, and a formal and energetic move- 
ment is on foot to introduce Dr. Vincent's plan of 
stady-reading into English homes. On April 13a 
gathering of distinguished people at Lord Aber- 
deen’s made definite arrangements ‘‘ to stimulate 
home reading; to give definiteness, continuity, 
and system ; to give all possible help to the mem- 
bers of each circle; by meetings and otherwise to 
unite all members in helpful fellowship.’’ The 
Bishop of London was one of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of the incoming of the Chautauqua move- 
ment as an aid in ‘* checking the sad waste which 
prevents most reading from being half as profitable 
as it might be.’’? Archdeacon Farrar declared it 
to be a national disgrace after spending millions on 
elementary education, on the repression of crime, 
to do nothing whatever for lads who, after their 
day’s work, are ‘‘ turned adrift into the burning, 
fiery furnace of our streets.’’ 


— Some years ago a score or more of our most 
wide-awake teachers, graduates of Wellesley, Vus- 
sar, Mt. Holyoke, and western institutions, were 
prevailed upon to accept lucrative positions in the 
high and normal schools of the Argentine Re- 
public; their salaries ranged from™ $120 to $160 
a month, and their expenses were paid. Although 
several members of the Argentine congress did 
considerable grumbling over the size of the sala- 
ries, these Yankee teachers, as they were styled, 
gained rapidly and surely the popular favor. To 
appreciate what follows the reader must understand 
that Roman Catholicism is the state religion, the 
constitution excluding all not of that faith from 
the office of president or vice-president. But 
perfect religious tolerance prevails, and a pecul- 
iarly progressive spirit, quite unknown in this 








year, 404 changed districts, 159 taught for the 


country seems to characterize school authorities. 


Not long after the teachers had become familiar 
with their new positions, a Catholic priest created 
a sensation by charging one of the teachers with 
proselyting the children to Protestantism. With 
considerable spirit she met the charge, declining 
any interference in the management of her schools. 
She was upheld, and the priest was banished 
Bat this was not the end. The archbishop was 
bronght into the matter, and he obtained the par- 
ticular sanction of the p»pe. Bat the Yankee 
echoolma’am must be sustained at any cost, and so 
the archbishop himself was banished. The Argen- 
tinians worship their schuols and seek to appro- 
priate all the good io every other system, never 
allowing religious prejadice to interfere. Under 
the stimulus imparted by Colonel Sarmiento the 

ple have accepted, in spite of centuries of 
or tines prejadice, the idea of higher education 
for women, and are now making remarkable prog- 
ress in this direction. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
FOR SUNSTROKE, 


It relieves the prostration and nervous derange- 
ment. 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative ion of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 





ARE you busy? Are you making money? If 
so, stick to it; you are fortunate. If you are not, 
then our advice is that you write at once to B. F, 
Johnson & Co., 1009 Main street, Richmond, Va. 
They can show you how to enter quickly upon a 
profitable work. 


IMPORTANT.— When vi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and © Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral oo 

600 mpennety Fysntoned Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conven!«aces. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
& than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
5 pene natural, oy by relieving the 

ild from pain, and little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
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The above illustrations are reduced fac-similes of the covers of our new Catalogues. 
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These 


pamphlets are an educational library in themselves. They constitute a careful classification of the 
great variety of material #hich we manufacture for Primary and Grammar Schools and the Kinder- 


garten. No matter what your grade is, they will 


interest you. The Scuoo, Aips CATALOGUE 


contains 80 pages, and pays particular attention to the teaching of Color, Drawing, and Form Study, 
Stick Laying, Clay Modeling, and other accessories of the ‘‘ new education.”? The KINDERGARTEN 
CATALOGUE is a complete guide for buying anything in the way of approved kindergarten material. 
No wide-awake teacher can afford to ignore these works. Later in the season we propose to publish 
two more, — the catalogue of EDUCATION GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS and one of ELEMENTARY 


ScIENTIFIC APPARATUS, 


We have been in the habit of requiring the payment of postage in sending our catalogues to 
teachers, but we now offer any and all of them /ree to all correspondents mentioning the JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 





the widest range of subjects. To 
is added the inspiration of perso 





WHAT BISHOP VINCENT SAYS! 


BuFFA.o, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1888. 


“The next few years will witness a great change in educational ideas. 
The possibilities of self-culture are to be emphasized, and the means of 
aid and direction increased, After a careful examination of ‘ Johnson’s 
Universal Cyclopzedia,’ I am convinced that while it is excellently 
adapted to the needs of professional and business men, it is eminently 
useful to the earnest, thorough self-educator. 

“This work, with its corps of contributors, offers accurate articles on 


the value of trustworthy information 
nality associated with great names. 


I heartily commend ¢his Cyclopedia to all, and especially to those who 
are pursuing self-set courses in the great university of life.” 


Joun H. Vincent, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA.—A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


—— 





scholars in America and Europe. 
our leading colleges. 


sized volumes, 





JOHNSON’S 
Universal Cyclopzedia! 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the pens of the ablest 


It is accepted as high authority in 


It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, the Brit- 
annica, or the International, but for all. 
revised at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by forty 
editors and over 2000 renowned contributors. 


It has just been thoroughly 


It is in eight convenient 


No father can give his child at school, or his son or 
daughter just entering the arena of life, anything that will be of more 
permanent benefit. It is an education supplementary to that of the 
schools. Address for particulars, terms, and circulars, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


NOTH.—Responsible, middle-aged men wanted in all secti 
ous of the country. 
We offer EXPHRIENCED THACIERS great inducements. pe 
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Summer Homes by the Sounding Sea 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS is 
always in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t go toa 
music-less house! Take with you one of our light, 
portable musical instruments ! 


Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are : 
COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 








kK 


SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES, By Frederick Vina?. 


n exceptionally fine son - 
eulty. Twoeditions, for ram Ke or y Egy ya 


WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
By Virginia Bryant, 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 5c 
WO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 


COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo, ($1.00.) Guitar, ($1.00.) y A. G. Henderson. 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING, ($1.00.) tied eings facil. "Price, Bictae” od witha melode 


PRAISE IN SONG. (40 cents.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE BALLYING SONGS, (35 cents.) PIANO MUSIC. 
SONG HARMONY, (60cts) Fine 4 part songs. GALA By BARCLAY WALKER. 
POPULAB SONG COLLECTION ($1.) 387 good songs. a bright and charming Sornposition by the com- 
SONG CLASSICS ($1 00) 50 high-class songs. baat he well-known “* Militaire."’ Price, 35ct# 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.00) 4 ARGH OF TRIUMPH. 2 rxawz waco. 
° » (8 ) 47 songs A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00) 36 songs. de of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 
CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS, ($1.) 33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, ($1.00.) The newest. 
POPULAB DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, (§1.00.) 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.) 27 pieces. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS, ($1.00) 44 pieces. 


Also music fo quantity and variety for all instru 
ments. Send for Catalogues free. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. Chemical Lecture N otes. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Ca. Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
ye yoy eee 
“ tt’ t 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, |cnemcy:? most graphically Ssrased cad chat te cede. 


——AGENCY FOR—— narily considered a very dry branch of seience is, by the 


By LOUIS SCHEHLMANN. 
A pretty little ‘“‘piece”” somewhat in the style of o 
mocturne. Price, cts. 
*,"Any of the above, or ong other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLMGEED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 















































Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
Boestex ONIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PBOFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
































WwooD’ R’S, PRor. WENCKE- — Sevent American. 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’B Lgrpsic PUBLICATIONS. JOMUN WILEW & SONS, New York. 
foreign Pi T. DeWitt Telmage’s New Book, Pen, Pulpit and Plaftorm, 
HIMSELF "5 J. ©. GOLDSMITH. 
* Reneath the sorlanety dash Aimed at Wrongs 2 BR ighted, Follies @ 8 SRunned, Dan- 
It is finely written, and of decided merit.” — The| 702 pages, $2.75. E&.B. TREAT. NEW YORK. 
| 
A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
ON es . 
Moral Sabj ects. pianover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. Vi Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Ele - 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.'8 STRIGER’S. JENKIN’S, distinguished author, made vivid and interesting 
Y) R. 
BAGH, BERLITZS HACHETTE & 00-8 Lom. Pn Ree ple penn nena, -+ yo > ) pled matey 
Larne Stock of IMPORTED any AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription Agency for 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
444 Trement Street. Boston. 
12mo, 286 pp.; paper, 25 : 
AGAIN. | cents ; cloth, $1.00. “ oe > 
with which the stor out- 5 
lined and filled there is oa, etrony power. pty ae pee Rencecln tReearorek, 
Globe, Boston. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 1Sand Astor Pivce, N. Y. PLAYS Dialogues, Tahleaux, Speakers, for 
School Club & Parlor, best out. Cate 
logue free. T. 8. Denigon.Chiecago LiL 
Rample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WaFERS. 
If you have Schoo! Books which you do not care to FRE I 
keep, I wiil take them in exchange for books you Wanted. STONE BEDICINE CO., Quincy, Llinois- 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap Schoo! Books to 
7 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Notes of Lessons 
A Handbook for Teachers, RUGOLES 
by FuEp. W. Hack woos. ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. Histor: . 
33 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
Vp Ass- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
Wi for the advancement of art education and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
“MEMORY AND ITS DocToRs.” For circular and further perteuere apply at the 








Fuom SiMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” school, Newberry, conper ry areee Street, ton. 


New Edition. . . . Price, 26 cents. QneLars, Sraepe: 
Dr. Pick’s method of [Improving the Memory and 





Stirs NOBMAL SOHOOL, 








Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent GHAM, Mass. 
by mail. “Address - DR PICK Dor cizouiann, o0s.. otivass 
2 Union Square, New York. 188 ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
ST4TE NORMAL SOHOOL, BripcEwa Mass. 
For both sexes. For the 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, ‘Vj AssacHusrrrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
ers. ul Per For both sexes. 





Holmes’ BR Gildersleeve’s Latin. ESTER. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO a acces 
E. H. Russet. Principai. 


8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane st., N.Y. 
TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
00 00 A MONTH can be made work- S For Ladies only. For address th: 
$75. to $250. ing fur us. ee ay nny os Princi D. B. Haaar, Ph.D. 
Sti NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


who can furnish a borse and give their w to the ° 
business. Spare moments may be profitab 
For Catalogues address 
J. 0. GREENOUGH, Principal. 











of ey te 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHN- 
SON & COQ., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

iV. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PResmpent, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Aaoiyes, Natural Rende , and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees confe A 


Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
mm, - i Institute at Cottage City. ” Address , 
CO. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President, 36 Bromfield 8t.. Boston. Mass 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


(Cc. L. 8S. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR [888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 

PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound in Cloth. GARNET SEAL. Ne. 4. 
Outline History of Greece. Vincent ... °..... $050] 1. Old Greek Education, (With a Chapter on the 
Treparagesy reek Course in English. Wilkinson, 100|Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 

College Greek Course in Engli Wilkinson... 1.00/ 2. Economics forthe People, Bowker. 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell. .............---. 040) 3. Michael nen 5, Oe . Gladstone. 
Modern Church in Europe. Hurst .........-. 0.40] 4. The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday. 
peeing, Appleton........ eee eee sees sees eeee - The four volumes in & DOX ...+ see sees sceecceseee: $3.00 
crags "7 cevecnee-escenercocesececce 55s | Net cehd copacately. 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 











ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED | 










Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, sll kinds 
Blackboards, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. &. 
Piain, incisive, and complete. Send for circulas 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


EIMER & AMEND, | 





Nicnkeiware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHE MISTS, SURES 


COLLEGES, URNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
t goods at the as apocahy 


lowest prices. n manufacture. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1826. 
Deacription and prices on application 











206, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, Pare 
AND 
“hemically Pure Chemicals. 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
Manufact’'g Opticians, 

1016 Chestnut “Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIO, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. —- 


Mention this paper. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
«my MICROSOOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 





“hemical 
Apparatus, 








Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch &St., Philadeiphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 















Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Belisof pure Copper and Tin for churches. 
hools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalovue sent free. 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE ort 
Bend to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
for prices. Over yt y tee and 2d-han 


Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Prype Writers taken in trade. 








—2e The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
wang tye FOR SCHOOLS. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Miass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
ohines on trial to responsible parties. 


ladelphia. 





Physical Sets, Toopler-Holtz 





Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


Machines, 











STEEL 


JOSEPH oon 








A VOICE WELL TRAINED 


I8 ALIKE 


A Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of Voices are ruined by improper 
training. The 


Van Buren Method 
or 


Voice Culture 
IS THE BEST. 
It is pronounced “ the cream of the Rudersdorff 
Method.’ Testimonials from pupils, artiste, and 
physicians. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Summer Instruction for Teachers. 


plication. 
¢EANNETTE VAN BUREN, 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 
805 Broapway, New York. 88 BRoMFIELD St., Boston. 


Pamphlet detailing the Method sent upon ap- | 


The Correspondence University 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Grants all College degrees without residence, but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examivations at the etudent’s 
home, under iocal Examiners or Le meee Uy 

il Tuition {s carried G6 by Correspondence under @ larg 
Sau oF professors, who teach almost every subject. 
Th se who have left College without graduatiug should 
write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 800!) 
as possible. Postgraduste courses leed to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
Monthly Questions, etc., given in the Union Readin 
Circle, a large 16-page Literary Jouroal, sat le copy 0 
which, and Application Form for mem rehip, will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 

Cor. University, Box 0, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. §.—Situations to teach FREE to members aud sub- 


scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 





Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. HM. GIFFIN, AM. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents. 


The author has shown in a strikin ly nove! and interest- 
ing way,.and in language intellight 6 to @ ten year-old 
boy the necessity cf government,the different forms of gov- 
ernment, and the edrantag-s of cur goverument over all 
others. The book is an admirahle supplementary reader 
for mar des. The subject not being generally 
taught iu these des, tre grammar school pupi! has 20 
opportunity to me uainted with even the rudi- 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which ts so requis'te 
ship It is hoped that ‘ Civica FOR \ OUNG 
Aunnioans” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 
dopted lusive use in MONTANA, and lergely 


Just ‘or 
introduced in Fk other parts of tie country 








cow 146 Boriston St., Boston. 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 3 £, 14th St., New York. 
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BOOKS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


Geachers Sgencies. 








Title. 
A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. ° 
Alphabet Made Easy. ‘ ‘ ; 
American Literature. . 
Aspects of Education : ; 
Chips from a Teather’s Workshop. 
Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 
Cyclopedia of Education. . . 
Dictionary of Quotations. ; 
Deduction Logic. . a Pe 
Dicttunary of’ Noted Names of Fiction. 
Elements of General History. ° 
English Literature. ; ° 
Educational perenclony. . ‘ 
Hints on Early Education. ° ° 
Historical Course for Schools. ° - 
Homerie Vocabulary. ° . ° ° 
How to Study Geography. ; ° ° ° 
History of Mathematics. . . ° P 
Intellectual Philosophy. ° ° ‘ e 
Menta! Science. 
Methods of Teaching. R . 
Practical Physiology. ‘ . ‘ 
Primary Methods. ° . ° 
Primer of U. 8. History. BO i 
Phonetic Speiling Adapted to English. e 
Primary Writing. ‘ ° : 4 
Science of Education. . ° ° ° 
Schoolroom Games and Exercises. ° e 
School Management. . ° ° ° ° 
Studies in Civics. . ° ° ° e 
Studies in Pedagogy ‘ ° ° 
Studies in Primary Education. ° P ° 
Shall we Teach Geology ? . ° ° ° 
Systems of Education. ° ° ° ° 
The Teacber’s Manual. P ‘ 3 
The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful. 
Talks on Physiology. . . ° . 
Thomas Arnold. ° . . ° e 
Teachers’ Handbook fer Philosopby. ° ° 
The Beginner's Reading-Book. . ° é 
The Development’of the Intellect... ° ° 
Town and Country School Building. Xe 
The Kindergarten. ° A . ° e 
The Schoolmaster. . ° : 





Author. Publisher. 
Burt Ginn & Co, Boston. 
eyes Se ee eee 
oyse w Ww. " 
oa ine Sh care Boston nites 
emm e > 5 
Payne D © Heath & Co, Boston. 
Fletcher W Bardeen oyrecuy N.Y 
Ward T ¥ Crowell & Go, N. Y. 
Stock Longmans, Green, & Co, N. Y. 
Wheeler Houghton, cae & Co, Bostor 
Carter University Publishing Co, N. Y 
Beers Phillips & gt > 
Hopkins Lee & Shepard, ton. 
Fank & lis, N. ¥. 
Freeman Henry Holt & Co, N.Y 
Seymour Ginn & Co, Boston. 
Parker D Apiexe & Co, N. Y. 
Ascham Cassell & Co, N. ¥. 
Champlin Potter Knight, Ainsworth & Co. 
Bain D Appleton & Oo, N. Y. 
Swett si r & Bros, N.Y. 
P iston & Co, Philadelphia. 
Hailmann A8 Barnes & Co, N Y 
A 0 Ampfns & Son, N. Y. 
Macmillan & ° Me 
Pratt Eastern Ed. Bureau, Boston. 
Payne Harper & Bros. N. ¥. 
Bainbridge D arr Co, Boston. 
Landon Willard Small, Boston. 
McCleary D D Merrill, St. Paul, Minn. 
Morgan Silver, Burdett, & Co, Boston. 
Jacobi G P Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Winchell 8 C0 Griggs & Oo, N. Y. 
Gill D C Heath & Co, Bogton. 
Orcutt N E Publishing Co, ‘ton. 
Allen Baker & Taylor Co, N Y 
Benedict D Lothrop Co, ton. 
Stanley Chas Scribner’s Sous, N. Y. 
Avery Sheldon & Oo, N. Y. 
Davis J B Lippincott Co, Phila. 
Preyer D Appleton Co. N. Y. 
Gardner E L Kellogg & Co, N. Y. 
Shireff C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ascham Cassell & Co, N. Y. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





WE take great satisfaction in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to this Special Number of the 
JOURNAL, which in value and attractiveness has 
never been excelled. It isa reliable guide to the 
most approved text and library books, school ap- 
pliances, teachers’ bureaus, summer schools, vaca- 
tion excursions, etc., that haseverappeared. The 
announcements of new publications suited to libra- 
ries and general reading are not only numerous, but 


inviting. It has been a great year for the issue of 
books designed especially for teachers, the profes- 
sional books printed in America during the past 
three years being probably in excess of that in the 
previous ten years. The success of the summer 
schools this year promises to be greater than of all 
previous years combined. Thousands of teachers 
will gather at the distinctively professional sum- 
mer schools, while many times as many will be at 
the large summer assemblies. Teachers’ bureaus 
have had by far the best year in their history, yet 
the coming year will doubtless be better than that 
of the past; more teachers will secure positions 
through their agency as their useful mission be- 
comes better known. The various State Associa- 
tions, the American Institute of Instruction, and 
the National Teachers’ Association will gather 
thousands of teachers. Whoever looks through 
the pages of this Special Summer Number, noting 
the quality of writers as well as the character and 
variety of advertisements, will see indications of 
the grand progress of educational science and art. 
We suggest to our readers that they carefully pre- 
serve this number for handy reference, as it fur- 
nishes accurate information which will be perma- 


The Kodak. 


A WARNING. 


NAUTHORIZED parties are advertising a 

Camera which they claim is similar to the 
Kodak, loaded with our film. (We are the onl 
manufacturers of continuous films in the world. 
We warn the public that the said Camera is en- 
tirely unsuitable for using our films, and we de- 
cline to be responsible for any failures resulting 
from its use. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CAMERA 


that is sent out loaded with 100 Eastman’s films, 

and that is the Kodak. The patents on the 

Kodak. The patents on the Kodak and film are 

all owned by us, and infringers will be prosecuted. 
Send for Kodak Primer,—free. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
115 Oxford St., London. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889: 








BOTANY. OLD NORSE, 
CHEMIATRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GROLOGY. TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 





nently useful. 


VARD UNIVERSITY, mobridge, Mass. 




















Qeachers’ 


clgencies. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor! 


ft ror REGISTRATION. 
| a BEST FACILITIES, 
; EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. EK. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of sehool property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and schoo — Best references furnished. 
- MIRIAM COYRIE 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and th are. 


EGISTER NOW 


For the New School Year, 
WITH THE 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 8 Somerset Street, 





Manager. j; Boston, Mass. 
SOUTHERN 
WESTERN School Agency 
lucrative positions 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 34 \. 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior profes. 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, anc Governesses. 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommeded. Teachers pay 
” tration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Registeratonce. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8, BURROUGHS, 


ov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, KY. 


par 7 Cu, 
w? Teachers’ Bureau Se 





[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
i Call 
siclans, ete. to eee. Behools, Families, and 


ists, to Business Firms. Mars. A. 
D. OU 
829 Fifth Avenue Mey. 4 


SOO w3EACHERS, 
With pag iy: ane at 


Aibany Teachers’ Agency, 


408 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








to $2500. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & q 
$300 |; E. MAsseEx, ery.” — 
Form for stamp. 





KIN DERGARTEN 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


IVATERIAL. 


af “Do you think it worth while for me to register,” she asked, last February. “ 
$725 1500 #795, and 2} live ae bape I comin afford to change for less than pny on Sine 
aren't man 7?” “No,” we er,“ not many: 6 ere are seme, and we have 
nace "The chances Hi oe rae and we 


expect to fi are against your finding such a place where you are just the fit, during the first year 
of your registration. But we know you to be a good teacher and advise you to keep registered till the right place 
does come.”’—She th: t that was good advice, end entered her name. Within a month we recommenden her 


fora place at $1000, 
is not sorry, for she has just been elec 
West nes, Ia.,ata salary of $1500. She isn’t the first one for whom we have done more than we promised. 
We sel write versonal letters tu etenngere who write to us for information about the Agency. Our printed cir. 
culars give the general facts, and we want teachers to judge for themselves what we are likely to do for them. If 
we can't do mech, we are just as anxious they shouldn't join as they are to savé their two dollars. We can’t find 
‘or teachers. We can’t find 81000 places for 8500 teachers. We are only a medium of exchange 
tween teachers and school officers; but a sufficient number of both have decided that we are a trustworthy 
medium to make it worth while for both teachers and school officers to apply to us. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


VACANCIES. 


came near placing her there: the board now is probably so we didn’t. But 
fea through our recommendation to the principalship of the high edkest ot 






































15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 2000 and $3000 : . . 
32 rintendencies, with saiaries between.......... #7000" *3000 | Now is the time to write and learn 
$5 Peiscipatihign of town, Genesis enn” @00 to ‘p00 f k. For the 
Prine m, Schools ...... Moab to of our work, or 
130 Principaiships below ............ceeceeees dee Bas 
4 8 h whoo rincipalships, above «ses 1500 1 
igh School Principalships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 weets we have averaged 40 new 
4 a ed eg Inhipe gees ghopooscetssezecccoce 500 to 1000 
ard, ar, & mar ne 8 eeee y 
25 High Positions. between... 600 and 1500 vacancies and four new members 
feel nts’ Positions, below .......... 600 P 
60 @ - fate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- each day, — ten times as many 
{roms 800 and upwards. 
100 Same, with salaries below 860. 4 
54 Positious for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- vacancies as members. WILL 





cs, Literature, Sciences, etc. 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 
15 Artin phy I. 

in lic Schools. 


0 Muste 1h vate 
38 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, P hip, Sh 
‘or Elocution, ee > manship, ' 
iindred auc celir te baat tara wa 


We have filled five hundred positions during the t six months. A list of these will be'sent li. 
cation. Address, for circulars, at once, . _— “ ’ a thas 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn eg Chi 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, cago. 
A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 


for the Aponte in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 


NOT SOME OF THESE PosI- 





TIONS DO FOR YOU ? 

















FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY OHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers, These are for Primary, 
Intermediate. and mar es, at salaries of $35 to #85 per month. For High School work,—salaries $450 
Bi too: For Normal work,— salaries #600 to#1200. For Mathematics, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—600 to 
1100. For MoM ie on, Modern Languages, &c.,—840 to Bt ‘ 

FOR TLEMEN.—Cotlege Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— to #2000. For 
Ni work,—600 to $1600. For Superintendents and Principals,—g600 to'#2000. For High School, Academy, 
, &e., to #1600. For grade work,— to 8600. Other vacancies are coming in daily. 

If you gapeds to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of suc- 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort 1o get vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put 
its members on ** wild goose chases” after the “ probable,” the “ imaginary,” or the “ hearsay’ vacancy. We get 
m vecancies direct from a a twee than all other western Agencies combined. address 

School and College Bureau, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, °° “SNG2&o* Tix. 
1. No registration 





ombines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 
° fee,—a guarantee of an earnestef-| 3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part ie you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for form 


. 4. 
ddress, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


41 Superimtendencies S2 High School Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
salaries from $850 to $2000. mediate, and Primary positions, $400 to $750. 
17 Pesitieus in Colleges, 30 Positions for Specialists in Se ence, tin, 
48 High School y-y ee ye nee Elocution, Book-keeping, &c., 
‘ ry) , 
The above is but &@ partial list of our vacancies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L, B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Orvitie Brewer : Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
Very respectfully, A. D. Cotzarove, Supt. of Schools. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third 8t., St. ° 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. RDWARD'A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
pepo BR RM FOR RE COMME S DING TEACHERS. 
nd experienced can 
teachers always in demand. One toe registers in both agencies, SS ee Cae 























Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1889 
- Will be held in the City of Boston and will be conducted by Moses TRUE Brown, M.A. 
ew views of the Delsarte System of Expression; 15 new Lectures by Professor Brown, 
Practical Drilis in the Deisarte Asthetic Movements. A Course of Lec- 


tures and Readings from eminent people, including Professors CHURCHILL, TICKNOR 
Hayes ; Mrs. FRANK BROART PARKER, Rev. Wm. R. ALGER, Hon. JoHN D. LONG. y ie 


Session of 4 weeks opens Miemday, July Sth. Begin April 25th to send - 
lent board and rooms be Summer rates. Send for oheular with full ~ Br are ae 


ess, MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON ST., Boston, Mass. 


The Boston School of Oratory will i 
pec otice. gon Desens ry open its seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 
and one ‘ 
corps of teachers. The newest thought and the Best metnens. ee ee eee 
Address, MOSES TRUE BROWN, Princiyal. 


National # Educational # Association * Meeting, 


TO BE HOLDEN IN 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 

















RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 
Route No. 1, $32.50 \ sy -apgealia 


66 No. 2, B4415 Luray Cavern 

€ No . 3, 30. SO Sei etn Bomcort, 
N ‘. a ountain e, 

<< No. S&S: 32.50 wusearieenane 


FoR CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


L. J. ELLIS, G.E.P.A ©. P. GAIT 
. . . *; . . BER N. KE. A t 
303 Breadway, N. ¥. 290 Washington St., Boston. 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’! Agt.. Mi. & Mm. T. Ce., 


Virginia, Tenn., and 
Ga, Air Line. 





3 E. 14th St, N. ¥. 





Central Wharf, Besten. 
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McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 





THE INCOMPARABLE SERIES---Unequaled in Merit---Unapproached in Popularity. 





“I can not but wish the teachers had made us 
bound the States less, and solve fewer pussles in 
‘position’ and the ‘cube root,’ and made us com- 
mit to memory all the whole series.of the McGuf- 
Jey Eclectic Readers.” ° , . ° ° 

“ This Revised Series of McGuffey’s Readers is 
one of the moral wonders and beauties of the age.” 

Rev. Davip Swine, Chicago. 


State Adoptions and Official Recommendations, 











Few States now have State Adoptions of text-books ; 
McGuffey'’s Revised Readers are adopted and now in use in 
nearly every State having such adcHtion. 


MONTANA. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers just adopted for exclusive 
use in all the public schools for six years. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA. 
McGuffey’s Readers have been practically in exclusive 
use for many years, having been recommended or adopted 
by successive State Boards. The Revised Edition just 
adopted for exclusive use for five years in all the public 
schools of the State. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS. 
McGuffey’s Readers are in general use, having been 
officially adopted or recommended by successive State 
Superintendents for many years. The Revised Edition is 
officially recommended by the present State Superintendent 
and in use in three-fourths of the schools. 


STATE OF VIRCINIA. 
McGuffey’s Readers officially adopted by successive 
State Boards of Education for many years. The Revised 
Edition now adopted by the State Board for exclusive use 


STATE OF WEST VIRCINIA. 
McGuffey’s Readers have been the exclusive text-books 
in reading since the organization of the State. No other 
readers have ever been adopted. The Revised Edition now 
adopted and in exclusive use. 


STATE OF KENTUCKY. 
McGuffey’s Readers adopted and recommended by suc- 
cessive State Boards of Education for many years, and used 
in nine-tenths of the schools. The Revised Edition now the 
officially recommended Readers. — 


McGuffey's Readers have at various times been 





officially adopted or recommended by State Super- 
intendents and State Boards of Education of more 
than one-half the States of the Union, 





FIRST-CLASS CITIES. 


New York. McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in use. 
Pop. 1,500,000. McGuffey adopted by successive Boards 
of Education for 25 years. 


Brooklyn. McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in use. 
Pop. 600,000. McGuffey’s Series adopted and used con- 
tinuously for 25 years. 


St. Louis. 
Pop. 500,000 
public schools. 








McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in ex- 
clusive and satisfactory use in all the 
No other readers than McGuffey’s used 








“ Many series of readers have appeared since the 
first publication of McGuffey's, but McGuffey's still 
more than hold their own in the affection and pat- 
ronage of the public. The grading of McGuffcy’s 
Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 
interesting character of the matter. In singleness 
of purpose, in the adaptation of means to end, in 
catching and holding the attention of children, in 
filling the bill of ‘reading made easy, McGuffey’s 
Readers ‘stand unrivaled and alone.” 





.°. McGurrey’s Revisep READERS are 
unequaled in careful gradation and in the 
number, variety, and high literary character 
of the selections. 

They are unsurpassed in excellence and 
artistic merit of illustrations, durable quality 
of binding, and other mechanical features. 





TEN THOUSAND Superintendents and Teachers 
have recommended McGuffey’s 
Readers. It is safe to say that few can be found who, 
having used them, will hesitate to recommend them as 
superior in all essential features to any others. From the 
most recent expressions from well-known educators, the 
following is selected : 








OFFICE Supt. PuBLIC SCHOOLS, ) 
St. JoserpuH, Mo. 5 
March 2ist, (889. 

“ McGuffey’s Readers have been in use in our schools for 
about eighteen years. We are now using the Revised 
Edition. I have been Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Saint Joseph for twenty years. In that time I have fre- 
quently had occasion to speak and write of these Readers 
in the highest terms of commendation. If I could use 
stronger language in their praise, I would do so, for the 
longer we use them the better we like them. 

1 consider the REVISED McCGuFFEY READERS in the 
character of their selections, in their admirable gradation 
and their general adaptability to the needs and capacities 
of the pupils in our schools; UNSURPASSED and 
UNRIVALED. 

* * «* Icould not write too strong a recommendation 
of McGuffey’s Readers. In my judgment THEY STAND 


WITHOUT A RIVAL,” 
(Signed) E. B. NEELy, Supt. Schools. 


PRICES. 
I on. and 
Exchange. Sample Copy. 

McGuffey’s Revised First Reader, $01 $0 17 
McGiuffey’s Revised Second Reader, 18 30 
MecGuffey’s Revised Third Reader, 25 42 
McGuffey’s Revised Fourth Reader, 30 50 
McGuffey’s Revised Fifth Reader, 45 72 
Mectiuffey’s Revised Sixth Reader, 50 85 
McGuffey’s Revised Eclectic Speller, 10 17 


For Supplementary Reading, 
PRIMARY READING AND CHARTSs. 








since 186s. McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, . .. . . $0 12 
, , : | McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, ... . 20 

Cincinnati. ad agli on ened Roasart pl eX. | McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, ... .. 30 
en ey ee eee, See the | mcGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader,. ... . 40 


public schools. No other readers used since McGuffey’s 
were first published. 


New Orleans. McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in 
Pop. 225,000. exclusive and satisfactory use in all 
the public schools. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. McGuffey’s Revised 
Population, 375,000. Readers now in 
satisfactory use in all the public schools of both cities. 








Milwaukee. McGuffey’s Revised Readers just adopted 
Pop. 160,000. 





Boston. McGuffey’s Revised First Reader adopted. 
Po. 400,000, and now in use. 





137 Walnut St., CINCINNATI. 





for exclusive use in all the public schools. 


|McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader, .... . 50 
'McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader (nearly ready), 60 


| McGuffey’s Alternate Speller, < . *- +54 12 
Familiar Animals (Third Reader Grade) . .. . 50 
Living Creatures, Etc. (Fourth Reader Grade), . 50 


|McGuffey’s Revised Primer, thin cover, . per doz., 1 00 
|McGuffey’s Revised Primer, board cover, per doz., 1 50 
|McGuffey’s Revised Primary Reading Charts: 


Im Shoota, . . « « «© © © © «© « perset, 260 
yg Se ee a“ 2 50 
In Portfolio, .. . . «© «© « «© « « 3 50 
On Revolving Stand, ......, " 5 00 

7 50 


On Heavy Boards, . . +. ..+ ss - 





28 Bond St... NEW YORK. 





“ My experience with these and other Readers 
leads me to believe that in the fulfilling of all the 
demands of a school Reader, McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers have not their peer in English 
literature. Long live McGuffey’s Readers! for 
they are as a bulwark to the Nation,” 

T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, 
Late Principal State Normal, Glenwood, W. Va. 





McGuffey’s Readers 
adopted and now in 
use in many of the leading cities and towns: Cambridge, 
Portland, Lewiston, Fall River, Calais, Andover, etc.; Bos- 


fon (Supplementary). 
Middle States: Adopted and now in use in the 
public schools of New York and 


Brooklyn, Trenton, Hoboken, Paterson, Fersey City, An- 


napolis, etc., etc. 

Ohio: McGuffey’s Readers now in use in nearly all the 
public schools, including leading cities, as Cin- 

cinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Sandusky, Toledo, Springfield, 

Hamilton, etc. 18,000 school districts. 


New Fnegland States: 




















Adopted for exclusive use in 70 counties (out 
——*|._ off 92), and also in use in the leading cities, 
as Evansville, Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, South Bend, 
Richmond, Indianapolis (Supplementary), etc. 


Indiana: 


McGuffey’s Readers adopted and now in use 
in leading cities and towns generally, as 
Springfield, Bloomington, Foliet, Carbondale, Vandalia, etc. 
Used exclusively in many counties. 


Illinois: 
ns 


Kentucky: Officially adopted by the State Board, also 

- adopted for exclusive use in 110 counties. 
Used in all cities and towns without exception—Zowisville 
(Supplementary), Frankfort, Covington, Newport, Lexing 
fon, etc. 








McGuffey’s Readers adopted and in gen. 
eral use in 75 counties; also in the lead_ 
ing cities and towns, as Chattanooga, Clarksville, Mur, 


freesboro, Shelbyville, etc. 
Mich., Wis., Minn.: McGuffey’s Readers adopt- 
ed and now in use in many 


of the leading cities and towns, as S?. Paul, Minneapolis, 
St. Cloud, Appleton, Wausau, Adrian, Eau Claire, Hills- 


dale, etc. 

Kan., Neb.: Adopted and used in 6,000 school dis- 
tricts, and in leading cities and towns, 

as Jopeka, Leavenworth, Wichita, Columbus, Ark. City, 

Omaha, (Supplementary). 


Tennessee: 




















McGuffey’s Readers in very general use—in 
———_ many counties exclusively. Also now in use in 
principal cities and towns, as Des Moines (Supplementary), 
Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Oskaloosa, Burlington, etc. 


lowa: 


Missouri: Used exclusively in about 70 counties, and 
—— in cities and towns generally,—.S¢. Louis, 


St. Foseph, Sedalia, Macon, Moberly, Kirksville, etc. 





Arkansas: McGuffey’s Readers are officially recom- 
mended for the State, and are used in 


four-fifths of the schools, including those of leading cities, 
as /1ot Springs, Helena, Texarkana, etc. 


Virginia: Officially adopted and now in practically ex- 


clusive use, including schools of Richmond, 
Petersburg, Lynchburg, Danville, Staunton, Portsmouth, etc. 
West Virginia: Officially adopted and now in ex- 

§ clusive use in the State. McGuf- 


fey’s Readers have been the only officially adopted reading 
books in the West Virginia schools since the organization 


of the State. 

Ca., Ala., Miss.: McGuffey’s Readers used exclu- 
sively in 150 counties, and in the 

principal cities and towns generally, as Allanta (Supple- 

mentary), Meridian, Birmingham, Selma, Natches. Mari- 

etta, Huntsville, etc. 


Louisiana: Officially adopted for exclusive use in all 
the public schools, including Mew Or- 


leans, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, etc. 


« McGuffey’s Readers in use in three-fourths of 
3oaee the schools of the State, including those of 
leading cities and towns : Dallas, Cisco, Palestine, Tyler, etc. 


ritories: McGuffey’s 
The New States and Ter ~ er 


just adopted for exclusive use in Montana ; also in general 
use in this Western and Northwestern section : Si/ver City, 
N.M.: Grand Forks, D. 7T.; Solomon City, I. T.; Raton, 
N. M.; Muskogee Nation, etc. 
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1. M@etcalf’s Language Exercises. By Rosert C. Mercacr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and OrviLLE T, Bricut, Superintendent 


of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, r2mo, 230 pages. Illustrated. 


This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of /anguage exercises. 


For Introduction, 42 cents. 


“The use of language is eontrolled very largely by Aadit.” Habit comes of careful training, 


long practice, constant use, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. The work is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce 
correct habits and lead to good usage. Much care is had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 


2, arper’s Mnductive Greek Method, By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Witt1am E, Waters, Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


3. harper’s Mnductive Latin Method. By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burcess, A.M., Latin Master Rogers 


High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 


For Introduction, each $1.00, 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the original text is first 
placed before the pupil. The pronunciation and exact translation of each word are furnished him, With the aid which the teacher gives him in advance, and with the material given in the 
book, he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence or section. His knowledge is tested by requiring him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case may be, 
with only the translation before his eye. With this as the foundation, and with adequate notes, the words are transposed and introduced in various relations, care being taken to prevent the 
memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the force of each word, and by thus following a thoroughly inductive method, a knowledge of the language is obtained in much 


less time than that usually required. 


4, Gastineau’s Conversation Metbho3 witb the French. The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. Intended for 
self-study, or use in schools, with a system of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents and entirely new devices for obtaining a correct pronun- 
ciation. By EpMonp GAsTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Prin. of the Conversation School, New York. For Introduction, $2.00, 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when surrounded by those who speak only the French. The CONVERSATION METHOD 
supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and mastered, and turned to immediate 
conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and idioms 


to express a still greater variety of meaning, This forms the basis of the Method, 


5, Lockwood's Readings in Watural history. ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By Samver Lockwoop, Ph.D. 


Part I—MAMMALS, Cloth, 1r2mo, 317 pages. Part II—BIRDS. Cloth, 12mo. 397 pages. 


‘Dr, Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘ Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. 


For Introduction, 60 cents each, 


His stories of the animals he has known are told with tenderness and humor ; his descriptions of 


the characters, the idiosyncrasies of his friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy, It is a book which will not only delight children, but will teach the most 


valuable lessons of loving kindness,”"——-New York Tribune. 


6, Spencerian Copy Books— Revised. Edition of 188s. 
Now Ready.—Common Scuoor Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


SHORTER Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. TRACING Courss, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4. 


THE SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, in their various editions, have long been recognized as the National Standard. Keeping pace with the general improvement in methods of 
teaching, the publishers, after several years of careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the Edition of 1888, which they feel confident will be recognized at once as the highest type 
of work ever reached in this department. From the educational or the artistic standpoint, these books are equally meritorious. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SERIES.—Each book possesses original and valuable features not possessed by any other Copy Books, While this claim may seem an extravagant one, 


it will be fully borne out by an examination of the books themselves, 


THE SHORTER COURSE.—The shape and proportion of the page of this Series differ from that adopted in the Common School Series, or in any other Copy Books, being better 
accommodated to the desk usually found in the primary schools. While the copies throughout the series are different from those in the corresponding books of the larger Series, the distinctive 


features of the two courses are substantially identical. 


THE TRACING SERIES,—The system of tracing first inaugurated by the Spencerian method, with such excellent results that many imitators have sprung up, is here continued 


with important improvements, 


7, White's Mndustrial Drawing—Revised, “The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 


For Schools. The most important books oftheir class ever issued. Already adopted in many large cities. Write for particulars. 





Standard Books for Common Schools. 


READING.—Swinton’s Series—Complete in Five Numbers, with a Sixth or Classic 
English Reader for Advanced Classes. 
SPELLING.—Swinton’s Word Book of Spelling—Oral and Written. Metcalf's 
Spelling and Language Book. A new departure in this important branch, 
ARITHMETIC,— Fish’s Two Book Series — Brief, Practical, Progressive, Inductive. 
GEOGRAPHY.—Swinton’s Two Book Series—(1) The Introductory, in Readings 
and Recitations. (2) The Grammar School, Physical, Political, and Commercial, 
with supplements for all the States, 

GRAMMAR.— Metcalf's Language Exercises — A book of language practice. 
Wells’s Shorter Course in Grammar and Composition. 

HISTURY.—Swinton’s Condensed U. S. History—Constructed for Definite Results 
in Recitation. Swinton’s Primary U. S. History—admirable for supplementary. 

PENMANSHIP.—Spencerian Copy Books—Edition of 1888. ‘‘ The National Standard.” 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—Smith’s Series—In two books. /n Preparation. 
The Union Series—lIn three books. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.— White's Revised Course. Eighteen books—Two books for 
each year below the High School. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—Dr. Lockwood’s Readings in Natural History, I— 


Mammals. II—Birds. Delightful readings for the school or the home. 
Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 





Standard Books for higber Schools. 


HISTORY.—Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History—Unrivaled. Fisher's 
Outlines of Universal History.—‘‘ The best work of the kind extant in English.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. ; 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. — Guyot’s Physical Geography — Revised, with new 
plates and newly engraved maps. 

GEOLOGY.—Dana’s Series—(1) ‘‘ The Geological Story,” for High Schools. (2) ‘‘ The 
Text-Book,” for academies and colleges. 

PHYSICS.—Cooley’s Series—(1) The Elementary Philosophy," for beginners. (2) The 
‘** New Text-Book of Physics,” a standard work for high schools. 
Wells’s Natural Philosophy. An old favorite, newly revised and rewritten. 

CHEMISTRY.—Cooley’s Series—(1) ‘‘ Guide to Elementary Chemistry,” a new work of 
the greatest excellence. (2) ‘‘ New Text-Book of Chemistry,” for advanced classes. 

BOTANY.—Gray’s Series—‘‘ How Plants Grow,” and ‘‘ The School and Field Book.” 
Standard works for class use—‘‘ Gray’s Lessons,” ‘‘ Gray's Manual,” ‘‘ Gray’s Lessons 
and Manual,” ‘‘ Gray’s Structural,” ‘‘ Goodale’s Physiological,” ‘‘ Coulter’s Botany of 
the Rocky Mountains.” Standard works for colleges and scientists, 

ZOOLOGY.—Tenney’s Series—(1) ‘‘ Elements of Zoology " and (2) ‘‘ Manual of Zoology.” 





Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text-books. If an improved book or series is desired in school, 
write us for circulars, information, terms, etc. Sample copies sent at nominal prices, returnable if not adopted. 
Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first supply or for examination. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York, and 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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GROUP 


It has been the custom at every Washington meeting 
to form a group for the photographer. For many reasons 
it is quite impossible to get all the members together at 
one time, and usually some strangers join themselves to 
the company, but this year there was a very fair repre- 
sentation of prominent educators from all sections of the 
country. The photograph from which we made our fac- 
simile is the work of C. M. Bell, of Washington, and is 
It will 


a highly valuable and interesting souvenir, for most of the 


more than twice the size of our picture. become 


likenesses are excellent. In the abbreviated form in which 
we present it, no essential feature has been lost. though 
of course there is not the same sharp distinction in out- 
lines. 
be noticed that every number stands directly under one or 
Where there is more than one in the same 


In using the figures printed below the cut, it will 


more persons. 
column, the bottom number applies to the person in that 
column occupying the position nearest the bottom of the 
picture. In the front rank stand many of the early offi- 


cers of the National Educational Association. 


OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
No | 
oe A Ormond Wilson, ex superintendent of the schools 
of Washington, and president of the N. E. A. for 18380 

0. George Phelps, ex-principal, New Haven, Conn. 

6. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, first president of 

the N. E. A., 1858. 

8. C. H. Ames of the Prang Educational Co., Boston. 
10. J. P. Gordy, editor Journal of Pedugegy, Athens, O. 
11. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, first secretary of the N. EF. 
A., and president of the meeting in Chicago, 1887. 


Zz. Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie. Pa. 

15. Mr. Plimpton, of the firm of Ginn & Co., Boston. 
14. Mr. Clark, of the National Bureau of Education. 

15. Daniel F. De Wolf, ex-superintendent, Toledo, O. 

16. W. R. Thigpen, of Savannah, Ga., Sec'y Supts.’ Dept. 
18. John W. Holcombe, chief clerk in the National Bu- 


reau of Education. 

19. Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. I. 

20. State Supt. Henry Sabin, of Lowa. 

21. Mr. Passmore, agent for D. Appleton & Co., at Phil- 
adelphia. 

24. Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, Pa., vice-president 
of the Supts.’ Dept. 

25. Supt. A. G. Lane, Cook County, Ill. 
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Supt. Albert P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., president 
of the N. E. A., for 1889. 

Ex-Supt. Emerson E. White, of Cincinnati, president 
of the N. E. A., for 1872. 

Supt. F. M. Campbell, of Pasadena, Cal., 
of the Supts.’ Dept. 

Mrs. M. A. Newell. 


president 


. J. H. Hoose, Principal State Normal School, Cort- 


land, N. Y. 


. State Supt. M. A Newell, Baltimore, Md. 


U. S. Comr. N. H. R. Dawson. 
Mr. Baker, of the firm of G. & C. Merriam & Co. 
E. H. Cook, Prin. State Normal Sch., Potsdam, N. Y. 


. Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. 

Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston. 

Supt. Wm. N. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wim. A. Mowry, of Boston, editor of Hducation. 
Mr. Ellis, for Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., at 
Chicago. 

Hon. Warren Easton, Supt. of Schools, New Ovleans. 


agent 


. C W. Brown, manager of the educational department 


of D. Appleton & Co. 
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i | THE STUDENTS’ SERIES 
| ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. STANDARD POETRY. 
Edited by W. J. Roure, A. M. 


35 cts | All these are equally suited to the use of the student and that of the general reader. 
“ | They should have a place in every library, public or private. Price, 75 cents each. 


| Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, . . . . 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, . . . . 60 Cts. [1 scorrs Lapy OF THE LAKE. ‘Tho notes! ¥. YOUNG PEOPLE'S TENNYSON. | The works 
/ of the Poct Laureate most adapted to young 



































(88 pp.) include Scott’s and Lockhart’s, and 
FI RST A Revised and Enlarged Edition of Warren CoLeurn’s| are fuller than in any other edition. The readers, with interesting commentaries and 
illustrations are mainly of the scenery of the _—_ cuta. ae ' 
ar ae ee First Lessons (Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Induc- poem. VI. wr 8 —— Lrseagie A new and 
, , . ‘ ° . 1IE, TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS, The notes carefully annotated edition of this great poem, 
LESSONS, tive Method of Instruction), was published in 1884; deserip- (50 pp.) give the history of the poem, selected —_ many fine illustrations from the Holiday 
—__ - a ee eee eee Saeki ca veleas cal comments by the best critics, full explanations —_—-@@ Hon. 
Suis tive circulars containing sample pages and recommendations, of all allusions, ete. The illustrations are VII. SUOCT’S THE LAY OF THE LAST MIN- 
from which the following have been selected,—will be sent to any address on from the Holiday edition. STREL. Copiously annotated and beautifully 
al Ill. SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. Includ- illustrated with the most lovely scenes along 
application. ing The Lady of Shalott, (2none, The Lotos- the Scottish border. 
op — - a Eaters, A Dream of Fair Women, Morte VIII, TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN and Other 
a J ~ only met cae sag upon arith- that I have ever seen.’?’ — THOMAS Hii, Ex- d’ Arthur, The Talking Oak, Ulysses, Locks- Poems, Richly illustrated and annotated. 
i —_ ~*~ = unhesitating y recommend.”’— | President of Harvard University. ley Hall, St. Agnes’ Eve, Sir Galahad, ete. Including also Aylmer’s Field, Rizpah, Sea 
} — 7 WW. SABER. ; ‘‘T will guarantee the success in higher mathe- The notes (50 pp.) include explanatory and Dreams, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, ete. 
It has never had a superior, and we think not matics, of any one who, while young, has mastered critical comments. The ¢/l/ustrations are of [Y¥, WM. MORRIS’S THE EARTHLY PARA- 
an equal. . . . °’’— WILLIAM H. PAyNE, this book.’’—J. H. BRAYTON, Prin. of Webster high character. DISK. Li ated. ; aie ( Ba 
i" A.M., Professor of the Science and Art of Teach- School, Chic r ’ Ls 7. : tea ag -nenaees ty ee Tey 
Fs vagy at hese -aaglte JP 4 , a | ee 7 IV. SCOTT’S MARMION, With copious notes. Adams, with the help of Wm. J. Rolfe, with 
. ) Ings niversily ¥ dMichigan, ‘* Were I a business man, the training that I Now correctly printed for the first time. introduction, biography, ete. 
: “ The alterations and additions in this edition woul.l exact from my accountants would be that ob- : 
an in what was previously the best, tained from Warren Colburn’s Book.’’—ALFRED| - 
and by far the best, manual of mental Arithmetic S. Rox, Principal of High School, Wercester. > y > - - am A ray; - 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
SEC Wueeter’s Second Lessons (recently published).  Al- 
y >= a y yi = = 
=a = w though complete in itself, this book has been prepared to follow FOURT OF THE 5 
LESSONS, Colburn’s First Lessons. Its brevity, the emphasis that it 0 H, FIFTH, AND SIXTH READER GRADES. 
* * * * #* * ~ places on fundamental principles and their applications, and the Containing some of the Most . Interesting and Instructive Master- 
nam 7 ilps pieces of America’s Most Famous Authors. 
omission of useless subjects, will make it acceptable, it is hoped, to those teachers and : ; - . : 
business men throughout the United States who demand that the essentials of Arith- With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biograph- 
ical Sketches. Hach Number, 15 Cents. 
: metic shall be b.tter taught than now, and in less time, and that the non-essentials 
: hall be sted 1, Longfellows Evangeline. With Por- 24, George Washington's Rules of Con. 
sha ve omitted. trait, Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, duct, Diary of Adventare, Letters, and Fare- 
y ROR saee a — : * . 1: , : and Notes. well Addresses. With Introd. and Notes. 
av These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characte:ized| 9. Longfellow's Courtship of Miles 25, 26, Longfellow’s Golden Legend. With 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction by the aid a W oo b ‘ Notes by S. A. Bent. In two parts. } 
Tit ; ae la hhh as ——_ . : ’ 5. Longfellow'’s ourtship o Miles 27. Thoreau's Succession of Forest Trees, 
of which the pupil is led to regard a new word as a labor-saving device for the expres- Standish. With a l’ortrait of the Author. etc. With a Biographical Sketch by R. W. 
. 7 . > . . . © 8 I y 
sion of an idea, a definition as a brief statement of the net result of personal observa- DRAMATIZED for private theatricals in EMERSON. 
: : age ; schools and families. 28 John B , t 
: tion and thought, and a rude as a brief statement of how Ae has done something. {, Whittier's Sacw-Bousd, and Among 2). Mawthasene’ kite’ Bele domenvie, 
On May 7, 1889, the Second Lessons was adopted by the School Committee of] - ae Hills. yh and Other £ tories. 
P D. ittier’ : 2 ‘ i —_ . 
Worcester, Mass., by a vote of 20 to 0, for use in grades above the fourth. Colburn’s a ier’s abe artin, Cobbler [ Jand 10 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cts. | 
é /, ) , : g eezar, Maud Muller, and Other 3) Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
: First Lessons is already used exclusively in the four lower grades of the Worcestei —— With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Other Pieces. 
, We, and Notes. 2 , 
Schools, and for mental work in the higher grades. (6. Holmes’s Grandmother's Story, and ol. preg ey mg After the Captain, 
A descriptive circular, including sample pages, will be sent to any address on ap- Other Poems. With Portrait, Biographi- 32. Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech 
, ; - . eal Sketch, and Notes. d Other P 6~P 
plication. sone 7,8, 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from 33 94, 3% thet. yaa Tales of a Way- 
New England History. Grandfather's ’ gigdeInn. In three parts ” 
r- > vm —— . i ss Chair, in three parts,’ with Questions at the fyTphoe 3 p; ‘ : a a os - 
A Ne ww and R ee ised Kdition of A N D R I Di iW S end of each part. Part I.—1620-1692; Part UThe parts also in 1 vol., board covers, 50 cts. | 
, 7 >mee VENT ’ IL. —1692-1763 ; Part 11L,—1763-1803. 36. Joho Burroughs'’s Sharp Byes, and 
AND STODDARDS LATIN GRAMMA [Q,|\0. Hawthorne's Biographical Stories. ,. Other Papers || ; 
= DB . ' : : : Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver °"’ Charles Dudley Warner’s A- Hunting 
by Henry | REBLE, Late Assistant Professor of Greek and Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Chris- .. of the Deer, and Other I apers. , 
ys inn, With Questions. 38. Longfellow’s The Building of the Ship; 
Latin at Harvard University. 29 and 10 bound together in board covers, 40 cts. | Pandora's Box; and Other Poems. With 
. - ll. Longfellow's The Children’s Hour, The .,, —. — 
i We take pleasure in announcing that we have published a new and carefully re- Windmill, The Three Kings, and “" aber P; ae Sn Se ene 
. an ; s : : . My: Eighteen other Selections. Witha Biographi- or Sapers. 
vised edition of the widely famous Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. While cal Sketch and Notes. 40. prt we be Tales of the White Hills 
his 48 -etains » valuable fe: 7 , Ate he a Besa . ,¢| 12. Studies in Longfellow. Outlines f os Sketec es. 
this edition retains the valu uble features of the old edition, it embodies the results of Schools, Peles: > al and. Home 4!: Whittier’s Tent on the Beach. With 
modern scholarship, and is designed to be the best possible combination of practicadil- Study. Containing Thirty-Two Topics for ge go and Notes especially arranged 
, ~miontitin esse tT . . 8 : » . ‘ > oe - or this Edition, 
ity and scientific accuracy. Ihe favor with which the new edition has already been ent hae 7 pees lgupaemae 12, Serena's Portes of the Republic 
. received by teachers in Preparatory Schools and by Professors in Colleges warrants us| 13, 14. Longfellow's The Song of Hiawa- — + ed a Addresses. With 
: in assuring all teachers of Latin that they will find it well worthy of their careful =. - - Notes and a Vocabulary. In nian 
j Sine / wo parts. | = 
examination. 15. Lowell's Under the Old Elm, and Other Extra Numbers. 
Poems. With Biograph’l Sketch and Notes. 4 American Authorsand their Birthdays. 
16. Bayard Taylor's Lars; a Pastoral of Programmes and Suggestions for the Celebra- 
= Norway. With Biograph’| Sketch and Notes. tion of the Birthdays of Authors. With a 
MODERN CLASSLOCS 17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. In Record of Four Years’ Work in the Study of 
. ro a two parts.{ Part I.—The Gorgon’s Head; American Authors. By ALFRED S. ROE 
“ The Golden Touch ; The Paradise of Children. Principal of High School, Worcester Mass. 
A School Librar for $11 22 Part Il.—The Three Golden Apples; The B Portraits and Biographical Sketches 
f * * Miraculous Pitcher ; ‘T he Chimera, , of Twenty American Authors. 
1.), * 5 — Franklin's Autobiogra- CA Longfellow Night. A Short Sketch of 
33 Vols. Neatly Bound in Cloth, Averaging 310 pages, BOT ce Ty Notes and a chapter completing the Poet’s Life, with songs and recitations 
* Falk a noe somes ~_ Riohacd from his works. For the use of Catholic 
ai. n or Ric , Se ‘ io Liters ere ; 
“The prettiest and best little library ever “An unrivaled list of excellent works.”— Almanac, and other Papers. With an Fone et wo ay 
published in this country.”—Tuk INDEPEN- Dr. W. T. HARRIS, formerly Supt. of Schools at| Pg te and o> : D Literature in School; The Place of Liter- 
DENT, New York. St. Louis, Mo. 22, 7 a Wand S sang ewood Tales. ature in Common School Education; Nursery 
> —e en In two parts. | Classics in School; American Classics in 
A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money *art 1.—The Wayside ; The Minotaur; The School. By Horace E. ScupDDER, 
Pygmies; The Dragon's Teeth. Part Il.— E Harriet Beecher Stowe Dialogues and 


will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. "inna? eT ’ 
Circe’s Palace ; The Pomegranate Seeds; The Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s Writings. Ar- 


A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one apply- Golden Fleece. ranged by EMILY WEAVER. 
ing for it. t Also in one volume. board covers, 45 cents. t Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 


++ 28 and 36 also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 
TT ° e . . on 998: > ol reo dy > ly ; ; 
R E M R KS The attention of teachers is invited to the classic literature which we are now publishing in a cheap form for school use. During the next school year valuable additions will be 
a e ° » a + +4 7 ' ; 
i \ e made to the Riverside Literature Series, mostly of the Fourth and Fifth Reader grades, and several books will be published of the First, Second, and Third Reader grades 
Ss ’ . 


We shall be glad to supply teachers with descriptive circulars of our books, and we will send free, to any teacher who applies for it, a portrait catalogue of ail of our publications, containing portraits of more 
, ) s, : 





than forty of our famous authors. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO. : : : : : : 4 PARK ST, BOSTON MASS. 








